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Robert Mapplethorpe, Giadioli, 1979, gelatin silver print, 13 7/8 x 13 7/8 inches 
© Robert Mapplethorpe Foundation. Used by permission 


#01-05 Gillman Barracks 
5 Lock Road, Singapore 108933 SU ndaram tagore 
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FERNANDO BOTERO 


SCULPTURE: 





THROUGH DECEMBER [ 207) 


ZO WESt 5/1 STREET | NEW YORK | 212.541.4900, MARLBOROUGHGALLERY.COM 


Woman on a Horse, 2010, bronze, 46 1/8 x 31 7/8 x 18 1/2 in., 117 x 81 x 47 cm, edition of 6 
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DAVID MACH Icebreaker, 2005, collage, 48x 72% inches 


November 15 — December 29, 2012 





730 Fifth Avenue at 57th Street, New York, NY 10019 (212) 355-4545 forumgallery.com 


Forum Gallery exhibits at Miami Project, Booth 613-713, 
December 4-9, 2012 at NE ist Ave & NE 30th St, Miami, FL 
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tasende@aol.com 
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Dans Le Marais 
February 2-27, 2013 


Nice 


GALLERY |. 





37 rue de Poitou 
75003 Paris, France 
13301 77 166807 
F 3301 42 7437 16 
contact@inceptiongallery.com 
www. inceptiongallery.com 


Superheroes, 2007 
OIL ON CANVAS, 70 3/4 X X 55 INCHES 


PHOTO: AITOR TASENDE 
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Lohner : Carlson, # 229, Osaka Hotel Room, 27. Sept. 1991, duration: 00:29:35 h 


Exhibiting: x Erik Thomsen 
er Yay 

Lohner : Carlson - Silences, Active Images 1990 - 2012 Eos Peron ili 
Gallery exhibition at 23 East 67th Street, NYC 

November 9 - December 21, 2012 23 East 67th Street 
New York, NY 10065 
LA Art Show 2013 Phone 212 288 2588 
LA Convention Center, Los Angeles info@erikthomsen.com 


January 23 - 27, 2013 www.erikthomsen.com 
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The Director’s Cut 
November 8th, 2012 - January 5th, 2013 


Image: Manuel Alvarez Bravo , Retrato de lo Eterno, 1935, Platinum print, 9 1/8 x 7 in. 


145 East 57th Street, 3rd Fl. New York, NY 10022 
T. 212. 223. 1059 F, 212. 223. 1937 
info@throckmorton-nyc.com www.throckmorton-nyc.com 
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November 12 ContemporaryArt _ 
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November 18 Entertainment Memorabilia including Animation Art 
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Yayoi Kusama (born 1929) 
Swamp, 1956 5 
pastel and gouache on paper, es Ee 
$25,000 - 35,000 

To be offered November 12 


Bs 





London - New York - Paris - Sydney - Hong Kong - Los cahaeley ei eee ae es 


©2012 Bonhams & Butterfields Auctioneers Corp. All rights reserved. Bond No. 57bsbes3248. Principal Auctioneer: Malcolm siehaes Nie 1aeTast a ome ON IA 








Allan Stone Gallery 


EXHIBITION SPACE 

5 East 82nd Street 
New York, NY 10028 
T. 212.987.4997 
F. 917.421.9895 


www.allanstonegallery.com 
info@allanstonegallery.com 


HOURS 
Weds-Sat 12-5 and by Appointment 


Robert Arneson, Allan Stone Gallery Trophy, 1965 
ceramic, 21 x 13 14x 6in., 53 x 34x15cm 
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OCT 16:2012 FeBryZee 


museum of arts and design 


Jerome and Simona Chazen Building 
2 Columbus Circle, NYC 
www.madmuseum.org 






DANIEL BRUSH: BLUE STEEL GOLD LIGHT is Wade A ale through the 
generous support of Siegelson, New York, with additional support from Christie’ , 
Van Cleef & Arpels, an anenyingus collector, and a group of private collectors. 


SIEGELSON CHRISTIE'S Van Cleef & Arpels | 


GOLD HEART, 2003. Steel, pure gold. 3'% X 3X 1% in. (10x 7. a7 x 2 my 
Private collection. Photo: Takaaki Matsumoto 





Anniversaries... 
We've been reading ARTnews for 110 years, 
and now it's been 10 years that we’ve represented 


MARY ABBOTT 


who, we are pleased to report, is still going strong at 91! 





Mary outside her Hamptons studio in 2002 when we first met her. 


McCormick Gallery o a tteyTe 


www.thomasmccormick.com 312-226-6800 
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CONRAD MARCA-RELLI (1913-2000) Taos #2, 1961. Mixed media on canvas, 57 x 78 inches. Signed and titled on stretcher verso: “MARCA-RELLI ‘TAOS’ 
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Lot 68112 (112 of 159) 
Descrip! 4 WORUMENTAL 
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Lot: 64082. PROPERTY FROM THE LUCIEN ABRAMS COLLECTION PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENO... 


It's about usability. 


Why do more than 600,000 collectors view, research and bid at HA.com’ every month? 
Because your time is valuable, and we offer fast, easy access to wonderful objects 
and the research tools you need to make smart purchasing decisions. 

Best of all, full access is free. Join us today at HA.com, or learn more at HA.com/about. 


*Sources: Compete.com; Omniture.com. 


HERITAGE AUCTIONS G&D 





The Intelligent Choice of More Than a Million Collectors 


DALLAS | NEW YORK | BEVERLY HILLS | SAN FRANCISCO | PARIS | GENEVA | 800-872-6467 | HA.COM 


9] HA.com/Facebook T) HAcom/Twitter ee — fi 


TX & NY Auctioneer license: Samuel Foose 11727 & 0952360. Heritage Numismatic Auctions, Inc: CA Bond #RSB2004175; CA Auctioneer Bonds: Samuel Foose #8SB2004178. 
Buyer's Premium 12-259, see HA.com for details. HERITAGE Reg, U.S. Pat & TM Off 24355 
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INMAN GALLERY 


513 West 20th Sec New York, NY 10011 | Tel: 212 645 1701 | Fax: 212 645 8316 | TEU ieee | info@jackshainman.com 


Image, Detail of: Intentionally Left Blank, 2010, digital C-print 





“Head of a Woman,” ca. 1917-1920, ink on paper, 10" x 8" 


Elie Nadelman 


American Drawings 1914-1946 


9 November—11 December 2012 





JUNE KELLY GALLERY 


166 Mercer Street, New York, NY 10012 /212-226-1660 


member 


wwwyunekellygallery.com Art Dealers Association of America 
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Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza f it 
9 / October / 2012 — 13 / January / 2013 J J 


AND THE VOYAGE TO THE EXOTIC 


MUS EO 99° 
THYSSEN- Paul Gauguin. Mata Mua (In Olden Times), 1892 (detail) 


BORNEMISZA www.museothyssen.org Carmen Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection, on loan at the Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, Madrid 
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103 The First 110 Years Miltan Esterows 
104 Pat Steir Paints a Picture 


The visceral process of pouring, dripping, pushing, squirting, and shooting from the hip Hilarie M. Sheets 
112 Diana Al-Hadid Makes a Sculpture 
The birth of a multihued Venus Barbara Pollack 


120 Fred Wilson Creates an Installation 


A basic vocabulary of painted flags and blown glass becomes an evocative meditation on color andrace _ Barbara Pollack 


126 Hank Willis Thomas Stages a Photo Shoot 


How Sanford Biggers came to strike a pose as a two-faced dandy Rachel Wolff 
134 Pollock Paints a Picture 

In a visit to Jackson Pollock’s Long Island studio, a fellow artist chronicles a “ritual dance” Robert Goodnough 
136 De Kooning Paints a Picture 

The former ARTnews editor traces the “Hamlet-like history” of an Abstract Expressionist classic Thomas B. Hess 
138 Hans Hofmann Paints a Picture 

Recording Hofmann’s “physical struggle” with the canvas Elaine de Kooning 
140 Mitchell Paints a Picture 

A renowned critic watches Joan Mitchell paint not one painting, but two Irving Sandler 
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39 Art Talk 


Brian Donnelly, Jeff Koons, Tom Otterness, Takashi Murakami, 
Jeremy Cooper, Ryan Gander, Susan Hiller, Tacita Dean, 
Jonathan Monk, Damien Hirst, Antony Gormley, Gavin Turk, 
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62 News 
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78 Books 


Where the Heart Beats: John Cage, Zen Buddhism, and the 
Inner Life of Artists By Kay Larson + Louise Bourgeois: The 
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Goldin: Art in a Hairshirt, Art Criticism 1964-1978 By Amy 
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and Child brims with a dynamism not often found in his 








paintings Jonathan Brown 
160 Critic’s Pick 
Heather Hart: Making Wishes Trent Morse 


COVER Hank Willis Thomas in collaboration with Sanford 
Biggers, Untitled (detail), 2012, digital C-print, dimensions 
variable, edition of 6. Courtesy the artist and Jack Shainman 
Gallery, New York. See story, page 126 
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CHRISTOPHER CLAMP 


Exposure, 2012, Oil on Linen, 14 x 14 inches 


CHARLES BASHAM 


Sycamores, Last Light, 2012, Pastel on Paper, 14 x 16 inches 


November 17, 2012 - January 5, 2013 
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Fairfield Porter (1907-1975) Southampton Landscape, 1958 Oil on canvas, 1211/16 x 26 1/16 inches, signed and dated lower center: Fairfield Porter 58 
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Elaine de Kooning 
Full Circle: 1940’s—1980’s 
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Arena No.2. 1960, oil on canvas, 80 x 72 inches, Exhibited at Graham Gallery, 1960 
November 8th — December 2, 2012 


At our new location in Chelsea 


Levis Fine Art 
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Addison/Ripley Fine Art is pleased to congratulate Frank Hallam Day, 
winner of the Leica Oskar Barnack Prize, 2012. 


1670 Wisconsin Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20007 
202.338.5180 | addisonripleyfineart.com 
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x 64 inches; 182.9 x 162.6 cm 


Margaret Morrison; Encounter #2, 2012; Oil on canvas; 
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The Female Gaze: 
Women Artists 
Making Their World 


November 17, 2012 - April 7, 2013 


The William Penn Foundation is the presenting 
‘ret vakre xx sponsor of The Female Gaze: Women Artists V king 
POUNDATIOX 
Their World. Additional major funding from an 
anonymous donor. 


Alice Neel, Claudia Bach Pregnant (detail), 1975, Art by Women 


Collection, Gift of Linda Lee Alter, 2011.2 The Estate of Alice Neel, 
courte avid Zwirner, New York 
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View and bid at DoyleNewYork.com 


MICHAEL GOLDBERG, Untitled, Signed Goldberg and dated '54, Oil on canvas, 52 x 47 3/4 inches 
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Neil Folberg 


November 8 - December 15, 2012 


Neil Folberg, Sea of Galilee from Sussita, 2012, Edition of 5, Archival Pigment Print, 36 x 23 inches 
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Bathers #22, 2012, oil on linen, 48 x 52 inches 
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EUGENE DELACROIX Etude de jasmine de Virginie, charcoal on paper, 10'A x 15/4 in. Estate sale stamp lower right 


4 East 81st Street New York, NY 10028 Tel (212) 249-9216 











PHILADELPHIA 
.a@ MUSEUM OF ART 


CAGE, CUNNINGHAM, 
JOHNS, RAUSCHENBERG 
AND DUCHAMP 


October 30, 2012—January 21, 2013 


philamuseum.org 





hia Exhibitions Initiative, Additional support is generously provided by the John S. and James L. Knight Foundation, The Women's Committee of the Philadelphia 
‘onstance H. Williams, Dina and Jerry Wind, John Wind, Barbara B. and Theodore R. Aronson, Christie's, Mary S. and Anthony B. Creamer, Jaimie and David Field, 
Lawrence Luhring and Roland Augustine, SEDA Italy, Mari and Peter Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Levine, and other generous individuals. The exhibition is supported by an indemnity from the Federal Council on the Arts and the Humanities. Support for the accompanying 
publication is generously provided by Larry Gagosian. Special thanks to The Pew Center for Arts & Heritage through the Philadelphia Music Project, The Aaron Copland Fund for Music, Dina and Jerry Wind, and John J. Medveckis for their support of the festival Cage: 
Beyond Silence. Yamaha Disklavier Pianos courtesy of Jacobs Music Company and Yamaha Corporation of America. In-kind support for the exhibition is provided courtesy of Pilar Corrias, London, and the Leo Katz Collection, Bogota, Colombia. 


Dancer Carolyn Brown in Walkaround Time (1968). Choreography by Merce Cunningham and stage set and costumes by Jasper Johns. Photograph © 1972 by James Klosty 


Dancing Around The Bride is made possible by The Pew Center for Arts & Heritage through the Philadelp 
Museum of Art, Glenstone, The Presser Foundation, the Dedalus Foundation, Dr. Sankey V. Williams and C 
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Adolph Gottlieb, Expanding, color screenprint, 1967. Estimate $2,000 to $3,000. 
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Specialist: Todd Weyman * tweyman@swanngalleries.com 


Visit our website for catalogues, previews and auction times 
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| KAWS for Celebration 


Giant balloons of Spider-Man, Kermit the Frog, and 
SpongeBob SquarePants will have a new pal this year 
as they float down the Macy’s Thanksgiving Day Parade 


route in Manhattan. Companion is a 
bashful figure who could pass for 
Mickey Mouse’s cousin, were it not for 
the cartoony skull and crossbones 
where his face should be. He is the 
creation of Brooklyn-based artist and 
toymaker Brian Donnelly, more 
widely known as KAWS. 

“Companion was the first toy that | 
made-—the first time | had seen my 
work in 3-D,” says Donnelly, who 
used to watch the televised parade 
as a kid in New Jersey, “so he felt like 
the right choice for this once-in-a- 
lifetime thing.” 

Preparing the 40-foot-long balloon 
for its helium-filled flight was a col- 


laborative process that spanned almost two years. “It’s 
really similar to making sculptures,” Donnelly explains. 
“I did rotation drawings, made a clay sculpt, and then 
refined that until it was perfect at a small scale before it 













went to someone akin to a seamstress, who made the 
patterning and scaled it up.” 





Companion (Passing Through), 
2010, by KAWS. 


Some minor cosmetic surgery was required to ensure 


that the inflatable will remain afloat, 
Donnelly says. “We made Companion 
a little chubbier and shorter than 
usual.” Donnelly is now in the com- 
pany of Jeff Koons, Tom Otterness, 
and Takashi Murakami, artists who 
previously created balloons for the 
Thanksgiving Day Parade. 

And while one version of this KAWS 
character hovers over New York, an- 
other will be in Paris as part of the 
artist’s solo show at Galerie Perrotin 
opening November 3. Stationed on the 
sidewalk outside the gallery will be 
Companion (Passing Through), 2012, a 
16-foot-tall fiberglass sculpture of the 
figure sitting down and covering his 


eyes with gloved hands. Inside the gallery, Donnelly will fill 
the ground floor with new paintings, including portrayals 
of Chum, a character whose puffy contours evoke the 


Michelin Man—or a parade balloon. —Stephanie Murg 


A rendering of the 
Companion parade 
balloon for the 
Macy’s Thanksgiving 
Day Parade. 
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Jonathan Monk, from the series 

“Picture Postcard Posted from Post Box 
Pictured,” 2005 (top left). 

Ruth Claxton, Untitled, 2007 (top right). 
Fluxus, Flux Post Card from 

Monsters are inoffensive, 

1967 (bottom right). 

Promotional postcard for the Rock and Sole 
Plaice, Fish and Chips, 2000 (bottom left). 


Posicards from the Edge 


“With artists’ postcards, visual 
judgment and personal in- 
volvement matter more than 
financial value,” says Jeremy 
Cooper, an author and collec- 
tor of postcard art. “Most of 
the postcards in my collection 
cost me £1 to a few hundred, 
and some were gifts. Ryan 
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Gander gave me a set of the 
100 postcards that comprise Of 
Any Actual Person, Living or 
Dead, his collaboration with 
Aurélien Froment. Ryan’s 
only condition is that I give 
him a copy of every new pub- 
lication of mine until I die!” 
Cooper’s latest book, Artists’ 





Postcards: A Compendium, 
published by Reaktion, exam- 
ines the many ways in which 
artists from the early 1900s to 
the present, including Gander, 
have produced art out of the 
humble postcard. 

Not all of the works in 
Cooper’s collection were 


inexpensive or free, and sev- 
eral use postcards as building 
blocks for larger configura- 
tions. In 2009, Cooper paid 
£5,000 (about $8,000) to ac- 
quire Susan Hiller’s The 
Flying Spray, The Feathery 
Foam. Addenda I. Section 3 
(1976), made up of various 
postcards of waves crashing 
against seawalls. 

British artists Tacita Dean 
and Jonathan Monk are 
also in the book. “When I ar- 
rive someplace I don’t know, I 
always start by looking at old 
postcards,” says Dean. “For 
Documenta 13, on my first 
visit to Kassel, I went to a 
secondhand shop immediately 
and bought 100 postcards of 
prewar Old Kassel.” Dean 
painted on 50 of the cards 
and published the series in 
her book c/o Jolyon earlier 
this year. She plans to paint 
on the other 50 in the future. 

Monk’s postcards are more 
conceptual and are often 
available in open editions. His 
ongoing series “Picture Post- 
card Posted from Post Box 
Pictured” features photos of 
mailboxes in places like Paris, 
London, Toronto, and Hong 
Kong. The postcards can be 
purchased from Monk’s co- 
producer in each city. As the 
title states, the card is sup- 
posedly dropped into the 
mailbox shown on the front. 
But, as Monk explains, he 
can’t always control how the 
postcards get posted. “The 
New York post box was once 
removed for sidewalk repairs, 
and we had to wait until it 
was reinstalled, while the box 
in Vilnius was destroyed one 
New Year's Eve and never re- 
placed.” 

“The postcard’s rectangular 
format is almost the same the 
world over,” he adds. “It’s in- 
teresting to play around with 
such a recognizable medium.” 

— Bill Clarke 
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Peace by Piece 


Inspired by a vision a soldier 
had while in a ditch in 
Afghanistan, Britain’s leading 
contemporary artists, includ- 
ing Damien Hirst and 
Antony Gormley, have cre- 
ated artworks from AK-47 as- 
sault rifles, all in the name of 
peace. An exhibition of the 
works, titled “AKA Peace,” 
was staged at London’s Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Arts to 
raise awareness and funds for 
the antiwar charity Peace One 
Day and its Global Truce 2013 
campaign. 

For the project, each artist 
was given a decommissioned 


rifle from a conflict zone to 
use as a canvas. “When you 
hold them and smell them, it’s 
pretty appalling,” says Peace 
One Day founder Jeremy 
Gilley. “You can just see that 
this weapon has been used 
for years—there’s a nasty 
karma around it.” 

Jake Chapman curated the 
show and brought on board 
many of his fellow Young 
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British Artists, as well as big 
names from the next genera- 
tion such as Stuart Semple 
and Ryan Gander. The par- 
ticipation of Chapman— 
whose nihilistic creations with 
his brother, Dinos, evoke Hi- 
eronymus Bosch-like scenes 
of death, putrefaction, and 
mutilation, with a heavy dose 
of pornography —might seem 
surprising fora show promot- 
ing peace. “I’m sincerely pes- 
simistic about idealistic 
movements in general,” Chap- 
man admits, “but my sympa- 
thy for Peace One Day lies in 
the fact that it achieves hard 


results without making self- 
righteous claims or sanctimo- 
nious promises.” 

The nearly two-dozen 
artists involved each put 
their individual stamp on 
their rifles, with intriguing 
results. The Chapman broth- 
ers produced a sculpture of 
two gun-toting children with 
penis-noses, while Hirst 
made a spin painting on his 


AK-47. Charming Baker 
drilled holes through his rifle, 
Semple painted graffiti on his 
gun, and Gavin Turk ground 
his into a pile of tiny metallic 
flakes. 

“When it was still a gun, 
there was a big question mark 
above the head of everyone 
who picked it up as to what 
this gun was involved in,” 
Turk says. “So I was taking 
the history of that specific 
gun, but also its clichéd cul- 
tural history, and turning it 
into dust. It was quite thera- 
peutic in a way.” 

Bran Symondson— the 


British photographer and for- 
mer soldier who conceived 
the idea “to turn AK-47s into 
an icon of art rather than an 
icon of war” in 2008, while in 
the thick of battle—covered 
his gun in scorched dollar bills 
and filled ten ammunition 
rounds with commodities 
from conflict zones, such as 
oil, poppy seeds, cocaine, and 
diamonds. 


Others tried to neutralize 
the gun’s violent associations 


by beautifying it. Palestinian 


artist Laila Shawa covered 
hers in butterflies and color- 
ful glass beads, and British 
jeweler Solange Azagury- 
Partridge recreated an AK- 
47 out of precious metals and 
semi-precious stones. 

Sarah Lucas, Marc 
Quinn, Sam Taylor-Wood, 
and Jeremy Deller were 
also slated to participate in 
the show, with an auction to 
follow by Phillips de Pury. 

“Tt’s just so funny,” 
Symondson says, “I was sit- 





Stuart Semple (left) 

and duo Tim Noble and Sue 
Webster (right) with 

AK-47s that they transformed 
into art for “AKA Peace.” 


ting in a ditch in Afghanistan 
with bullets flying overhead, 
thinking up this idea, and 
now all the biggest names in 
British art have done one.” 

— Elizabeth Fullerton 
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May Cause Irritation 


British critic and curator Michael Peppiatt has interviewed 
some of the foremost artists of the last 50 years, beginning 
with the leading lights of the School of London— Francis 
Bacon, R.B. Kitaj, Frank Auerbach—many of whom he 
met when he was still in his early 20s. As a student at Cam- 
bridge in the 1960s, Peppiatt edited a short-lived campus mag- 
azine and devoted one issue to “Modern Art in Britain” in 
rebellion against a course on art history he’d taken. “For the 
professor, art stopped around 1700, and | wanted to get into 
the art of my times,” he recalls. 

In the decades following, assignments for different publica- 
tions, including Le Monde, the New York Times, and ARTnews, 
led to acquaintances with many of the great European artists, 
as well as a number of Americans. Forty-five of these conver- 
sations have now been collected in Michael 
Peppiatt: Interviews with Artists 1966-2012, 
published by Yale University Press. 

Peppiatt’s encounters have produced some 
revelatory discussions. Auerbach, for example, 


Miguel Condé in Madrid, 2003 (bottom). 
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Rupert Shrive in Paris, 2011 (top left); 


confessed, “I feel very much as though I’m sleepwalking when I 
paint.” Balthus claimed to be descended from Lord Byron. 
Jean Dubuffet stated that his goal was to “make paintings that 
were really unsellable.” Claes Oldenburg revealed that one of 
his earliest jobs was drawing boll weevils for an insecticide com- 
pany; the artist also recalled leaving his works with director 
James Johnson Sweeney in the smoking room at the Guggen- 
heim. “That produced nothing after several months but a nico- 
tine odour on the canvas,” Oldenburg said. And Hans Hartung 
slapped Peppiatt so hard on the back the writer “almost fell 
headlong.” This wallop made Peppiatt angry until the artist ex- 
plained, “I like you so much I wanted to hit you!” 

Of all the interviews he’s done, Peppiatt was perhaps most 
moved by those with Zoran Music, a Slovenian painter who 

‘ died in 2005 and was better 

Inside the artists’ studios: known in Europe than in the 
United States. A studio visit 
led to Music talking about his 
painful experience as a pris- 
oner in the Dachau concentra- 
tion camp during the 
Holocaust, recalling “the terri- 
ble beauty of all these bodies 
stacked like a great pile of 
logs, with their hands and feet 
jutting out. I was fascinated 
by their tragic elegance.” 

Peppiatt has no particular 
tactic as an interviewer. “You 
want the unexpected,” he 
says. “Maybe you get it by ir- 
ritating the other person. 
Suddenly that means they let 
their guard down and say 
things that are more to the 
point.” This was the method 
Peppiatt employed with 
Henry Moore— who would 
make small maquettes and 
have a technician enlarge 
them into 20-foot-tall 
bronzes—when he asked the 
sculptor, “Do you really feel 
they’re yours?” 

“Artists don’t necessarily 
tell you the truth,” Peppiatt 
says. “They tell you what 
they want you to know. 
You've got to try to get 
under that to get to the 
truth. Just spending time in 
the studio, looking around, 
seeing the tools they've got 
in the studio helps gain a 
better understanding. You're 
right there, at the hub of 
things.” —Ann Landi 


Henry Moore in Perry Green, 
England, ca. 1982 (top right); 
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Alien Nation 


Maybe at some point in the 
future an alien will stumble 
on a piece of space junk from 
a galaxy far, far away. The 
object, perhaps still en- 
sconced in its gold-plated alu- 
minum cover, is a silicon disc 
embedded with curious en- 
gravings. Like the French 
teens who discovered the 
cave paintings at Lascaux, 
perhaps the alien will per- 
ceive its find as something 
very special and will scruti- 
nize its markings for what 
they say about the remote 
culture that made it. 

Maybe not. 

Even Trevor Paglen, the 
artist who spent five years 
picking 100 images to fill this 
space-bound time capsule, 
devising a return address 
that unimaginable life forms 
might understand, and creat- 
ing a package that could sur- 
vive billions of years, admits 
that the possibility of ex- 
traterrestrials finding —much 
less interpreting —his silicon 
artifact is not so good. 

Nevertheless, the staff of 
the public-art nonprofit Cre- 
ative Time, along with the MIT 
students, scholars, scientists, 
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and satellite-corporation exec- 
utives who helped Paglen 
along the way, honored the 
process. That’s how the artist’s 
disc ended up attached to the 
EchoStar XVI, a communica- 
tions satellite serving Dish 
Network subscribers that is 
scheduled to launch from 
Kazakhstan this fall. 

If the calculations of Pa- 
glen’s team are correct, his lit- 
tle archive will survive longer 
than people or Earth, making 
it the farthest-traveling, 
longest-lasting artwork in the 
history of history. This repre- 
sents one giant leap for Cre- 
ative Time, whose previous 
forays into space include hir- 
ing crop dusters to skywrite 
Vik Muniz’s cloud drawings 
above Manhattan and staging 
Tom Sachs’s earthbound voy- 
age to Mars in the Park Av- 
enue Armory. 

The organization wanted 
the human audience to see 
The Last Pictures too, so it 
gathered the images in a book. 
Recently, the volume (copub- 
lished with the University of 
California Press) was launched 
in Manhattan, beneath the 
stars, at a public conversation 
between Paglen and Werner 
Herzog. The matchup seemed 





Left: The silicon disc will blast off on the EchoStar XVI satellite. 
Dots and lines represent the place and time Paglen’s disc 
originated from— according to the human brain, at least. Right: 
One of the 100 images shows Cheyenne Mountain in Colorado 
Springs, where the North American Aerospace Defense 
Command is based. 


obvious, since the curmud- 
geonly film director shares so 
many obsessions—cave art, 
frontiers, code cracking— 
with the artist, who describes 
himself as a “cultural geogra- 
pher.” Still, I was a little ner- 
vous for Paglen, having 
recently seen Herzog at the 
Whitney, where (at an event 
staged to coincide with the 
Biennial, which he was part 
of) he had denounced con- 
ceptual art and insisted that it 
would never stand the test of 
time. And here he was, dis- 
cussing a conceptual art pro- 
ject that’s supposed to last 
longer than we do. 
Predictably, Herzog did not 
like the “Star Trek mentality” 
that suggests that aliens as 
we imagine them actually 
exist. But he played along 
with the concept, endorsing 
the presence of cats in Pa- 
glen’s mix and warning 
against using art to commu- 
nicate with beings that lack 
sight as we know it. “How,” 
he queried, only partly 
rhetorically, “will aliens see 


your Paul Klee?” 

But then, we can’t see the 
Klee either. It’s the label af- 
fixed to the back of Klee’s 
1920 watercolor Angelus 
Novus that begins Paglen’s 
100 images, which appear 
without any text. The cap- 
tions, such as they are, are in 
an appendix. There, we learn 
that this picture, before it 
was inherited by the Jewish 
mystical philosopher Ger- 
shom Scholem, was owned by 
Walter Benjamin, who dis- 
cussed it in his Theses on the 
Philosophy of History, written 
shortly before he died while 
fleeing the Nazis in 1940. 
Benjamin described Klee’s 
angel as looking back, be- 
holding a great catastrophe. 

Clearly, we’re not in Carl 
Sagan territory anymore. The 
optimistic we-are-the-world 
quality of the Voyager 
Golden Record, launched 35 
years ago, is nowhere present 
in The Last Pictures. The book 
is a perverse, obscure, awe- 
inspiring, heartbreaking, 
brain-twisting selection of 


LEFT: COURTESY THE ARTIST AND CREATIVE TIME, NEW YORK; RIGHT: COURTESY CREATIVE TIME 


images, culled from libraries, 
databases, and archives, that 
appear in a progression Pa- 
glen describes as a silent film 
or a poem. The sequence of 
black-and-white reproduc- 
tions has the dreamlike qual- 
ity of a Chris Marker movie, 
where the documentary pho- 
tos evoke science fiction, and 
the science fiction—like the 
set of Escape from the Planet 
of the Apes—seems real. 

The presumptive great 
achievements of humanity — 
space travel, modern art— 
come off as quaint and 
obsolete. Ai Weiwei shows 
up, giving the finger to the 
Eiffel Tower. For every at- 
tempt at communication, 


there is a misstep, like the 
Tower of Babel (rendered by 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder) or 
Esperanto’s also-ran, 
Volaptik. Global warming, in- 
dustrial pollution, and man’s 
inhumanity to man are ex- 
pressed in deviously cheerful 
images of prisoners of war 
and children deformed by 
Agent Orange. Great sea 
creatures, like the whale and 
the shark, are captive in 
aquariums. Others are 
farmed or cloned or geneti- 
cally altered. The fruit fly 
has legs where its antennae 
should be. Even cats are 
pressed into service in a 
sadistic piano. 

If Earth hasn’t been entirely 





Clockwise from top left: Narbona Panel, Canyon de Chelly, 
Navajo Nation. Glimpses of America, American National 
Exhibition, Moscow World’s Fair, 1959. Greek and Armenian 
orphan refugees experience the sea for the first time, 
Marathon, Greece. Grinnell Glacier, Glacier National Park, 
Montana, 2006. 


destroyed by the time aliens 
find this, these images could 
make them want to finish the 
job. 

As depressing as all this is, 
it’s uplifting to think of all 
the people who came to- 
gether to get Paglen’s disc 
ready for liftoff: anthropolo- 
gists and philosophers; cogni- 
tive scientists and aerospace 
engineers; experts in quan- 
tum nanostructures, materials 
science, message encoding, 
and more. 


As several of these special- 
ists make clear in the book, 
none had illusions about 
communicating with aliens. 
But they threw themselves 
into this quixotic art project 
anyway. 

This inner beauty of the 
making of The Last Pictures is 
the real reason it works as 
public art. No matter what 
happens in outer space, Pa- 
glen has been colonizing 
inner space all along. 

— Robin Cembalest 
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Picasso working on a bust of a woman (Marie-Thérése) 1931, painted by Eran Shakine in 2009. 


Caricature 
Development 


Josef Albers stares out 
mournfully over an Albers- 
yellow square egg yolk, 
served “sunny side up.” Al- 
berto Giacometti strides - 
down the streets of Paris, his 
pockets full of all his sculp- 
tures. And Marcel Duchamp 
uses a urinal and then ponders 
“what to do next.” 

These familiar figures, made 
sometimes strange, reside in 
Eran Shakine’s picture book 
Sunny Side Up, where Jack- 
son Pollock stretches his 
back “after painting Number 
31, 1950,” and Sigmar 
Polke poses beside a penguin 
in the North Pole. 

There are also architects: 
Frank Gehry with 
Gehryesque “bows” in his 
hair, Norman Foster with a 
conehead fashioned after his 
“Gherkin” skyscraper in Lon- 
don, and Zaha Hadid with a 
futuristic headdress. Mean- 
while, John Lennon and 
Yoko Ono have a chapter all 
to themselves, where they 
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play the piano, sit in the tub, 
enjoy New Year's Eve 1968 
naked on their balcony, and 
so on. 

“Tm interested in the 
progress of how culture he- 
roes are created,” explains 
Shakine, who was born in Is- 
rael and divides his time be- 
tween Tel Aviv and London. 
His collection 


a fight with Gauguin? Or 
maybe he painted himself 
with a bandage so it will look 
more interesting? 

“I didn’t have to actually 
meet my subjects—I Googled 
them,” Shakine says of his 
process. “Wikipedia will tell 
me all. And if they have a 
blog, a Facebook page, ora 


site, I will know enough to 
marry them. So I guess you 
can say my drawings are 
made of 50 percent public re- 
lations, 40 percent gossip, and 
10 percent imagination.” 
Among his favorite pictures 
in Sunny Side Up is the one of 
Picasso working on a bust of 
his mistress Marie-Thérése 
Walter. “The relation- 





of heavily 
limned carica- 
tures, pub- 
lished by 
Hirmer, 
reimagines 
cultural histo- 
ries and pop- 
ular images, 
bringing his 
subjects down 
to his earth. 
Shakine’s 
art is mostly 
speculative. 
“Who knows 
why van 
Gogh cut his 
ear off?” he 
wonders. 
“Was it be- 
cause of a 
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ship of Picasso with his 
women is one of the 
overrated enigmas cre- 
ated by media and gossip. 
Is it the muse-and-the- 
creator-type story, or 
was it a series of differ- 
ent types of abuse? In 
this painting, the art cre- 
ated looks more real than 
the artist. 

“My shrink —if I had 
one—would probably say 
it is all coming from my 
family history,” Shakine 
says of his compulsion to 
draw famous artists. 
(Both of his parents lost 
their families in the Holo- 
caust.) So, “maybe it is 
my imaginary family that 
I’m adopting for myself.” 








love affair, or 


Josef Albers having a sunny side up, 2010. 


— Barbara A. MacAdam 
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Myth Congeniality 

Titian thought of his huge, mythological canvases depicting Ovid’s 
narrative poem Metamorphoses as “poesie”—his art itself was poetry, 
rather than merely inspired by it. The same spirit defines the collec- 
tion Metamorphosis: Poems Inspired by Titian. The poems, commis- 
sioned from 14 British writers by the National Gallery in London, riff 
on details or narratives drawn from Titian’s Diana and Callisto 
(1556-59), Diana and Actaeon (1556-59), and The Death of Actaeon 
(1565-76). These Ovidian paintings were the focus of a recent pro- 
gram at the National Gallery in which artists, composers, and chore-. 
ographers, as well as poets, responded to Titian’s works. 

The literary pieces in the book range from sonnets to avant-garde 
experiments, from pure retellings of the myths to the referential. 
Simon Armitage’s “Diana and Actaeon” imagines Actaeon as a narra- 
tor in a landscape much like a painting, “smeared and daubed with 
the blood of the 

hunt,” the doomed 
hunter shrinking 
back from the 
“cloud-colored 
flesh” of the virgin 
goddess. 

Each poem ap- 
pears beside a 
blown-up detail 
from one of Titian’s 
paintings. Some- 
times the image 
simply comple- 
ments the writing; 
other times the 
picture seems to 
motivate it. Wendy 
Cope imagines a 
tiny female figure 
in the background 
of Diana and Ac- 
taeon as the lead 
character in her 
poem “Actaeon’s 
Lover,” which is 
paired with a 
close-up of the 
woman and her 
longing expres- 
sion. Don Pater- 
son’s haunting 
sonnet “A Call” 
stands opposite an image of Actaeon’s dogs—who maul their master 
to death after Diana turns him into a stag—zoomed in almost to the 
point of abstraction. The deadly dogs are reduced to ghostly streaks of 
paint, which becomes a fitting metaphor for a poem that only gestures 
at the original myth with a story of the writer’s first feelings of sexual 
shame in childhood. In contrast, Jo Shapcott’s “Callisto’s Song’ liter- 
ally sparkles, each word studded on either side with asterisks, calling 
the repetition of the word “stars” into relief as ina painting. This 
echoes a faint starry-sky detail taken from the top corner of Titian’s 
work. Here, the line between poetry and art truly blurs. —Ali Pechman 





Chris Ofili’s Ovid—Actaeon, 
2011-12, commissioned by the 
National Gallery in London. 
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Street artist-designed newsboxes in front of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


Shaping the News 


What happens when street artists encounter a news- 
box? Some spray paint on it. Some plaster posters on 
it. And some turn it into a half-alien, half-UFO crea- 
ture with googly eyes and a crown of tentacles. At 
least, that’s what William Thomas Porter and UFO 
907 did as participants in “Brooklyn Shelf Life,” cu- 
rated by multimedia artist Andrew H. Shirley. 

Sponsored by the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
and Showpaper (a biweekly broadsheet that lists arts 
events for all ages), the project asked five pairs of 
street artists to reimagine the newsbox as public 
sculpture. “The concept is to turn the table on sanc- 
tioned versus illicit communication,” says Showpaper 
executive director Todd Patrick, “to have this 
mundane object redesigned by the same artists who 
might have once ‘defaced’ it.” 

Riffing on the idea of literature-as-knowledge, 
Leon Reid IV and Noah Sparkes created a giant 
head: one half is a man’s face and his exposed brain, 
while the other half is a skull with a Brooklyn base- 
ball cap and a gold tooth. “It’s anatomical diagram 
meets the ‘hood,” Reid says. Adam Void and Gaia 
made a bus-stop/panopticon structure out of Plexi- 
glas and a two-way mirror. “You can go in and see 
outside, but people can’t see in,” Void explains. On 
the windows, Void replicated “scratchitti” marks and 
Gaia painted the faces of Brooklyn politicians and 
real-estate developers. Cassius Fouler and Faust 
went more literal, with a huge version of the yellow 
boxes used by Spanish-language newspaper E] Espe- 
cialito, decorated with other graffitists’ symbols. And 
Ryan C. Doyle and Swoon fabricated a queen bee 
with a respirator attached to her pollen-encrusted 
face, a symbol of disappearing honeybee colonies. 
“She looks very regal and sad,” says Doyle. 

The sculptures will house a rotating selection of 
arts publications, including Showpaper, and will re- 
main on Brooklyn sidewalks through next summer. 
But the project has inspired Porter and UFO 907 to 
think beyond the street. “We have about 10,000 
ideas” for other alien sculptures, Porter says. “We 
want to get a big museum show.” —Jenny Brown 
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The Biggest Musers 


As the story goes, Dora Maar first got the attention of Pablo 
Picasso by approaching him at Les Deux Magots café in Paris 
in 1935. She placed her hand on'the table in front of him and 
quickly traced its outline with a sharp knife, badly cutting her fin- 
gers and spilling blood on the table. Picasso was impressed, 
and Maar became his troubled companion, lover, and model for 
a decade, before he found inspiration in another woman. 

This account and other tales of bohemian codependence are 
documented in Muses: Women Who Inspire, by French art his- 
torian Farid Abdelouahab. Focusing on the “romantic age” of 
musedom between the 1830s and 1950s, the book (published 
by Flammarion) 
delves into the 
complicated dy- 
namics that 
bonded muses to 
their artistic coun- 
terparts. “There is 
a degree of alien- 
ation in the rela- 
tionship between 
muses and artists, 
where love is 
mightily confused 
with ego, the quest 
for power, a ten- 
dency towards ma- 
nipulation, 
self-interest, artis- 
tic ideology,” Ab- 
delouahab says. 
The more than 30 
quintessential Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, late 1800s, 
muses in the vol- by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
ume have been im- 
mortalized by their now-iconic likenesses in paintings, 
photographs, movies, and literature, but their real-life fates were 
far from glamorous. 

Artist-muse relationships were often fraught with dysfunction 
and sometimes ended in tragedy. Elizabeth Siddal—best 
known today as the redhead who posed as the drowned 
corpse in John Everett Millais'’s Ophelia (1851-52)—was a 
muse of Pre-Raphaelite painter and poet Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti. During their rocky affair, Siddal turned to alcohol and 
narcotics to cope with her sadness over his infidelities, and 
she fatally overdosed on a powerful Opiate in 1862, at the age 
of 32. To make matters worse, Rossetti had her body exhumed 
seven years later so that he could recover and publish his 
book of poetry that he’d buried with her. A similarly sad ending 
befell La Goulue, a Moulin Rouge dancer and muse to Henri 
Toulouse-Lautrec. She was celebrated as “Queen of the 
Cancan” in 1890s Paris, but she spent the final years of her 
life penniless, in a caravan on the outskirts of the city. 

“It was a dangerous game to try to become a feminine sym- 
bol,” Abdelouahab says. “After the love and fame, the fall from 
grace was often difficult.” —-Stephanie Strasnick 
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Things Fall Apartheid 


An ambitious, devastating, and revelatory survey at the ICP 


is the first of several upcoming museum shows to explore 


how South African photography evolved from a 


document into a blunt instrument 


BY ROBIN CEMBALEST 


kwui Enwezor has come to appre- 

ciate at least one quality of South 

Africa’s notorious Department of 
Information—or, as the Nigerian-born 
curator likes to call it, Ministry of 
Disinformation. Like many repressive 
regimes, South Africa 
was rigorous about its 
record-keeping. 

Over the last seven 
years, amidst his pere- 
grinations to stage 
major international 
exhibitions, his stint as 
dean of academic 
affairs at the San 
Francisco Art Institute, 
and his move to 
Munich last year to run 
the Haus der Kunst, 
Enwezor spent a lot of 
time in government 
archives as he criss- 
crossed South Africa in 
search of images of 
apartheid. With the 
instincts of a detective, 
he tracked down pic- 
tures at government 
agencies, nonprofits, 
universities, newspa- 
pers and magazines, private homes, and 
other venues—reviewing, all told, about 
30,000 items. With the rigor of a scholar, 
he edited them down to some 500. These 
images form the core of “Rise and Fall of 
Apartheid: Photography and the 
Bureaucracy of Everyday Life,” the 
groundbreaking survey Enwezor organ- 
ized with South African curator Rory 
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Bester, which is on view at the 
International Center of Photography in 
New York through January 6. 

“The inquiry of this exhibition,” 
Enwezor says, “is to explore the degree 
to which photography was present at 





4 Alf Khumalo’s photo of police and crowd outside a courtr 


the scene of the crime.” 

The exhibition includes films, publica- 
tions, and other printed materials, in 
addition to photographs by well-known 
names, including Roger Ballen, Peter 
Magubane, Kevin Carter, Guy Tillim, and 
Santu Mofokeng, along with many more 
who are not known in the U.S. at all. 
Though such foreign photojournalists as 





oom during 
the 1963-64 Rivonia trial of Nelson Mandela and other ANC leaders for 
acts of sabotage aimed at overthrowing apartheid. At the ICP. 


Margaret Bourke-White appear in the 
show, the vast majority of the 70-plus 


- photographers represented are South 


African. “Very few places in the world 
produced photographers in such num- 
bers,” Enwezor says. “They were not on 
assignment. They had all the time in the 
world. Most were underground, they 
lived there, they knew the back streets, 
how to get into certain areas.” 

“Rise and Fall of Apartheid” chronicles 
the sweep of history in South Africa, 
starting in 1948 with the rise to power 
of the Afrikaner National Party, segrega- 
tion and its devastating legacy, the 
emergence of protest movements and 
the government's brutal attempts to sup- 
press them, and Nelson Mandela’s tri- 
umph in 1994. Because much of what 
unfolded on the streets and in society 
was hardly covered on the evening 
news, Enwezor notes, for many South 
Africans, photography took the place of 
television as a source of 
information. Exploring 
the way these images 
were created, circulat- 
ed, and ultimately used 
as regime-changers is 
the mission of the 
show. “The role of pho- 
tography in the strug- 
gle against apartheid is 
far larger than we can 
really imagine,” 
Enwezor says. “It 
became one of the 
most persuasive, 
instrumental, ideologi- 
cal tools.” 

At a time when 
museums have been 
rethinking the way 
they present art from 
regions beyond tradi- 
tional centers of 
power—a process 
Enwezor has pioneered 
and championed —the relatively small 
shadow cast by apartheid in the cultural 
sphere shows how much territory 
remains to be explored. 

“We see so many exhibitions on 
Europe and D-Day,” he says. “I want 
people to take away that there are mul- 
tiple theaters of history.” 

In this country, it seems, apartheid- 
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era photography is slowly 
coming into the spotlight, 
as two artists in the ICP 

_ exhibition are slated for 
presenations at American 
art museums in the com- 
ing year. The first show, 
opening at SFMOMA in 
December, is “South 
Africa in Apartheid and 
After.” It’s a collaboration 
between photo curator 
Sandra Phillips and David 
Goldblatt, éminence grise 
of South African photog- 
raphers, who chose the 
work of two of his coun- 
trymen, Ernest Cole and 
Billy Monk, to hang 
alongside his own. 

Cole, a darkroom assis- 
tant at Drum magazine 
who taught himself pho- 
tography, shot spectacular 
and harrowing photo- 
graphs across South 
Africa, traveling where blacks could not 
because he had managed to have him- 
self reclassified as colored. “He set out 
to tell the world what it was like to be a 
black person living under apartheid, 
and he did it with a clarity and passion 
and a skill and a grace that was quite 
extraordinary,” Goldblatt said from his 
home in Johannesburg. “I think it could 
be argued that my photographs of 
Boksburg, which are in Sandra's show, 
are the other side of the coin. I set out 
to tell what it was like to be a white, 
middle-class, reasonably law-abiding 
citizen under apartheid.” 

Cole sometimes worked with former 
New York Times executive editor Joseph 
Lelyveld, then the paper’s Johannesburg 
correspondent, on commissions. But 
most of his work “was self-assigned, 
with the idea of getting it published 
abroad,” Lelyveld says. “It was too hot 
to be published in South Africa.” On the 
pretext that he was going on a pilgrim- 
age to Lourdes, Cole left the country 
and brought his photos to Magnum. The 
result was the book House of Bondage, 
published by Random House in 1967 
and soon banned in South Africa. “It got 
a lot of attention, but attention lasts for 
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A Billy Monk, The Catacombs, 5 February 1968. Monk worked as a bouncer in the Cape Town 
nightclub and photographed its habitués. At SFMOMA. 


15 minutes,” says Lelyveld. “Then 
Ernest was stranded. He never found a 
path to go forward.” Though Lelyveld, 
who had been expelled from South 
Africa in 1966, helped smuggle out 
Cole’s negatives, they disappeared when 
Cole drifted into homelessness in New 
York. The photographer died in poverty 
in 1990. 

Cole’s pictures, restored to his original 
compositions from the cropped versions 
that appeared in his book, had a bitter- 
sweet homecoming two years ago, when 
a traveling retrospective of his work 
organized by Sweden’s Hasselblad 
Foundation opened at the Johannesburg 
Art Gallery. (Some of his photos, along 
with Goldblatt’s, are in “Everything Was 
Moving: Photography from the 60s and 
70s,” on view at the Barbican in London 
through January 13.) In April, Cole’s 
retrospective will open its U.S. tour at 
UCLA’s Fowler Museum. The show will 
eventually make its way to the Grey Art 
Gallery in New York, according to direc- 
tor Lynn Gumpert; other venues are still 
being finalized. 

Billy Monk, the other photographer 
in the SFMOMA show, might seem like 
a less obvious choice, says Goldblatt. “I 
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like the idea of putting some sand into 
the oyster,” he remarks. Monk, who 
was white, worked as a bouncer in a 
Cape Town nightclub called the 
Catacombs, where he photographed its 
habitués, who were also his friends, in 
uninhibited and often inebriated sce- 
narios. His photos were eventually 
rediscovered by photographer Jac de 
Villiers, reprinted, and hung in a show 
at Johannesburg’s Market Gallery in 
1982. On his way to see it, Monk was 
killed in a street fight. 

The ICP exhibition marks his first U.S. 
showing. “He certainly had an eye, and 
applied it in a place that was quite 
extraordinary, especially in South Africa 
at that time,” says Goldblatt, describing 
the portraits as having “an intimacy 
that went beyond the obvious.” 

These upcoming projects reflect a shift 
back in time from the post-apartheid era, 
which has been widely showcased in 
U.S. art museums in recent years. “The 
focus on post-apartheid strikes me as 
ahistorical, in a weird way,” says 
Enwezor. “This exhibition is really to 
shift the focus slightly in a different 
direction.” 

He argues that while photography 
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Ernest Cole, During group medical 
examination the nude men are herded 
through a string of doctors’ offices, 
from Cole’s book House of Bondage, 
published in 1967. 


existed in South Africa before 
apartheid, South African photography 
emerged in 1948. Pre-apartheid photog- 
raphy “in many ways was the province 
of the dominant European gaze on the 
African world,” Enwezor says, reflecting 
a kind of frisson in recording “the bor- 
der of civility and primitivism.” That 
border collapsed after 1948, the year 
the government policy of racial segre- 
gation began, and a more indigenous 
style of photography “came to assert its 
place in the field of vision.” 

As he brought the images together, 
Enwezor was struck by the transforma- 
tions they document. Gestures change 
from the thumbs-up of the early non- 
violent protests to the clenched fist of 
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the activists of the ‘60s and beyond. 
The language of protest signs, which 
get their own section in the show, 
evolves from “dialogue to confronta- 
tion.” The funeral space becomes a 
locus not only of mourning but also of 
solidarity. 

Though the show provisionally ends in 
1994, when the African National 
Congress came to power, it jumps for- 
ward in time to show how the artistic 
language of the apartheid era was passed 
on to later generations of photographers, 
among them Sabelo Mlangeni and 
Thabiso Sekgala. It also includes multi- 
media pieces by William Kentridge, 
along with work by Sue Williamson, 
Hans Haacke, Adrian Piper, and others 
who made art in or about South Africa. 

The country hasn't produced so many 
conceptual artists, notes Goldblatt, who 
founded Johannesburg’s Market Photo 
Workshop in 1989. “There is a fine-art 
movement here but it’s much more 


muted than it is in the States. People 
here take photos largely because 
they've got something to say about this 
place and their lives.” 

Given recent events like the killings 
in the Marikana mine, Goldblatt says, 
it’s “better to stop thinking in terms of 
apartheid and post-apartheid and start 
thinking about a society in transition. 
The continuities are evident, and the 
ANC has not done much to bring those 
to closure. 

“The situation here is quite grim,” he 
continues. “We're going to have to face 
some very serious social questions that 
won't be easily solved or ameliorated. 
I've no doubt this will stimulate an 
outpouring of anger and frustration. I 
have no doubt we'll see photography 
that will attempt to deal with some of 
these things.” a 





Robin Cembalest is executive editor of 
ARTnews. 
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Resurrecting a Crucifixion 


A controversial mural by David Alfaro 


Siqueiros reappears on an L.A. wall. 


BY SUZANNE MUCHNIC 


merica Tropical, an 18-by-80-foot 
AAerseo fresco painted 80 years 

ago on a historic building in Los 
Angeles by Mexican artist David Alfaro 
Siqueiros, was a victim of censorship in 
its early days, and disappeared behind a 
layer of white paint. It has since been 
subjected to many on-again, off-again 
conservation efforts— which have final- 
ly come to fruition in a $9.95-million 
project spearheaded by the Getty 
Conservation Institute. 

The monumental artwork is a ghost 
of its original brightly colored self. 
Faulty materials, decades of neglect, 
and damage from sun, rain, pollution, 
and earthquakes have dulled its surface 
irreparably, reducing its palette to soft 
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beiges and browns. But the mural has 
been meticulously stabilized, cleaned, 
and repaired, and it is now protected by 
a steel-frame canopy and side panels. 

“This brings the work of a great 20th- 
century artist back into the city and a 
major piece of public art back into a 
public presence,” says Timothy P. 
Whalen, director of the Getty 
Conservation Institute. “But it also tells a 
very interesting story about the history 
of Los Angeles.” An interpretive center 
at the entrance to the site will provide 
details about the conservation process 
and explain the mural’s history—as a 
fight for freedom of expression fraught 
with politics. 

Siqueiros was commissioned to paint 
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Bolivian 
artist Roberto 
Berdecio 
stands in 
_ front of 
Siqueiros’s 
_ soon-to-be- 
censored 
mural, 
América 
_ Tropical, in 
Los Angeles 
in 1932. 


América Tropical in 1932 for El Pueblo 
de Los Angeles Historical Monument, a 
cultural and commercial center owned 
and managed by the city of Los 
Angeles. But soon after the artist com- 
pleted the mural, controversy erupted 
over its central image: an indigenous 
Mexican tied to a double cross with an 
American eagle looming overhead. El 
Pueblo proprietors had apparently envi- 
sioned a romantic scene, not a revolu- 
tionary crucifixion. And although the 
mural covered a second-story wall that 
could only be seen in its entirety from 
the flat roof of an adjacent structure, 
its most visible section was soon white- 
washed, and the rest was painted over 
later. The artist left the country at the 
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A Aconservator cleans Siqueiros’s mural, recently unveiled anew after decades of neglect. 


end of the year, when his visa-renewal 
application was denied. 

A campaign to save the mural began 
in the early 1970s, but the conservation 
project didn’t begin until 1988, when 
the Getty got involved—at the behest 
of Miguel Angel Corzo, then a Getty 
consultant who went on to direct the 
Conservation Institute from 1991 to “98. 
Restoration was immediately ruled out 
since there was no authoritative docu- 
mentation of the original, and any 
attempt to re-create the work, accord- 
ing to project manager Leslie Rainer, 
would be a matter of speculation. But 
many other things have been done to 


the work since then, including seismic 
stabilization, environmental testing, 
analysis of materials, and digital docu- 
mentation of the mural’s condition. 
Daunting as it was in scale, the con- 
servation job was relatively straight- 
forward, says Whalen. Developing a 
partnership with the city and winning 
its financial support, however, was far 
more complicated. In 2005, after years 
of sporadic progress, the Getty struck 
a deal with Los Angeles’s newly elect- 
ed mayor, Antonio Villaraigosa. The 
agreement lapsed the following year, 
but a new one, signed in 2010, has 
sealed what the mayor now calls an 


“important investment in public art.” 
While the city contributed $6 million 
to the project, the Getty Foundation 
alone has already given $3.95 million, 
in addition to the Conservation 
Institute’s expenditure of time and 
expertise over the years. The Getty’s 
longest running conservation project 
has ended, but the Conservation 
Institute will monitor and maintain the 
mural for ten years and draw up a plan 
for its long-term care. a 





Suzanne Muchnic, former art writer for 
the Los Angeles Times, writes for many 
publications. 
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A Barn 
by Any 
Other 
Name 


Herzog & de Meuron’s 
new Parrish Art Museum 
elevates the humble 
structure to an elegant 
temple to art 


BY BARBARA A. MacADAM 


t all started in 2005, when the eastern 

Long Island town of Southampton 

and the Parrish Art Museum could 
not agree about whether the museum 
should gussy up its original 1898 
Italianate brick building, or expand onto 
the surrounding land. So the Parrish, 
then under the directorship of Trudy C. 
Kramer, who retired in 2007, purchased 
a 14-acre site two miles down the road 
in Water Mill, and turned to architec- 
ture firm Herzog & de Meuron to design 
a brand new museum. 

But fundraising for the firm’s original 
blueprint, which was budgeted at $80 
million and involved a cluster of some 
30 small, studiolike structures, fell vic- 
tim to the global recession in 2008. And 
the project’s architects, donors, and 
staff—along with the Parrish’s new 
director, Terrie Sultan, who assumed her 
position that same year—realized they 
needed to conceive a more affordable 
plan. What the designers came up with 
was a 34,400-square-foot building, just 
off Route 27, which nearly doubled the 
size of the existing museum and provid- 
ed triple the exhibition space—all for a 
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price tag of a mere $26 million. 

Debuting on November 10, the 615- 
foot-long concrete structure, built in col- 
laboration with landscape-architecture 
firm Reed Hilderbrand Associates and 
located on a former tree nursery, fea- 
tures an overhang, has recycled-wood 
ceilings, and enormous skylights that 
face true north. It also has the capacity 
to display a large selection of the 


‘ Parrish’s permanent collection—which 


includes 2,600 examples of 19th-, 20th-, 





A The new Parrish 
Museum’s low-fi 
exterior features a 
wood overhang and a 
concrete facade. 


« 


and 21st-century, mostly American art— 
as well as changing exhibitions. The 
Konstantin Grcic Industrial Design firm 
presided over the interior decor. 

It’s a steep drop from $80 million to 


- $26 million, but the constraints within 


which the team was forced to work 
were ultimately sources of unexpected 
creativity and inspiration, driven as 
much by the museum’s relation to art as 
to its surroundings. 

Comparing the initial design with the 


completed one, Sultan remarks that 
“this one is actually integrated with the 
landscape looking out, and with light 
flowing through. The initial design, 
with its buildings clustered together, 
actually looked inward.” 

Seated at once grandly and modestly 
on a stretch of flat, green land, the 
building most obviously resembles a 
barn—albeit one whose double roof is 
cleaved by a deep gulley down the 
center. But as close as it is to nature 
with its long, low profile, it also sug- 
gests a railroad station, alluding to the 
train tracks that run the length of the 
island. Thanks to its huge glass win- 
dows, its galleries are illuminated 
almost exclusively by natural light, or 
faux natural, at night. Light and nature 
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intertwine with the architecture—and 
by extension, the art it displays. Its 
galleries are built, according to Sultan, 
at variants of 1,000-square feet —ideal 
architectural proportions. 

Boasting clean, unembellished lines 
and made from low-tech materials, the 
building is wrapped by a continuous, 
poured-concrete bench that runs its 
length on both sides. The surrounding 
landscape includes a mix of regional 
grasses and native wildflowers, as well 
as a hedgerow of oaks and evergreens, 
and supporters can choose to con- 
tribute as little as $30 to sponsor the 
growth of a hybrid poplar tree—or 
much more if they'd like to help land- 
scape an entire area. 

A show of works on paper by 
Bellport, Long Island—based British 
artist Malcolm Morley, on view through 
January 13, inaugurates the new muse- 
um. Morley’s expressionistic planes and 
boats appropri- 
ately, though 
inadvertently, 
mirror the build- 
ing’s hangarlike 
structure, and 
reference both 
the highway on 
one side of the 
property and the 
railroad on the 
other. At the new 
Parrish, art, 
nature, and tech- 
nology are 
repeatedly 
linked. 

Further under- 
scoring the 
museum’s inter- 
est in relating to 
its landscape is 
another inaugu- 
ral show, that of Southampton-based 
photographer and conceptual artist 
Hope Sandrow. Her installation Genius 
Loci, which runs through January 31, 
is the first in the museum's Platform 
series, organized by curator Andrea 
Glover. The work deals with “repre- 
senting the natural history of everyday 
life,” from culture to history, identity, 
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and myth, according to Sandrow. 

Her working process, which involves 
video, sculpture, new media, and per- 
formance, echoes her own living and 
working environment. Nestled in 
Shinnecock Hills on property that was 



















A Gallery with north- 
facing skylights set in 
recycled-wood ceiling 
(above). The bare 
concrete structure at 
play with blue sky 
and clouds (top). 


« 


- once occupied by plein-air painter 


William Merritt Chase (the Parrish 
owns the largest public collection of 
his work), Sandrow’s home and studio 
are surrounded by some 90 chickens— 
who come when called-by name—as 
well as elaborate 
plantings, chick- 
en coops, and 
landscaping 
based on Sol 
LeWitt’s parallel- 
ogram drawings. 
With its focus 
on traditional, 
modern, and 
young American 
art today, the 
Parrish has 
worked to estab- 
lish a distinctive 
identity —one 
very different 
from that of its 
founding collec- 
tion, which 
focused on 
Italian 
Renaissance art 
and reproduc- 
tions of classical 
Greek and 
Roman statues. 
As Alicia 
Longwell, chief 
curator of the 
museum, views 
it, “I think one 
of the greatest 
aspects of the 
new Parrish is 
the flexibility in 
the galleries — 
uninflected 
space with the 
capacity to dis- 
play art in a limitless range of media. 
As a curator, you never know where 
the next great art is coming from or 
what exactly it will be but I feel as 
though we'll be absolutly ready to 
handle it—and beautifully!” a 





Barbara A. MacAdam is deputy editor of 
ARTnews. 
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Anne-Imelda Radice. 


TRANSITIONS 
®@ Anne-Imelda Radice is 
the new director of the 
American Folk Art Mu- 
seum in New York. For- 
merly director of the 
Institute of Museum and Li- 
brary Services in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Radice replaces 
Maria Ann Conelli. 


AWARDS 

@ Rem Koolhaas will re- 
ceive the Jencks Award, 
which is given annually by 
the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. He is being hon- 
ored for his contributions to 
the field of architecture, 
which include designing the 
Seattle Public Library and 
the China Central Television 
(CCTV) headquarters, lo- 
cated in Beijing. 


@ Photographer Annie Lei- 
bovitz is the recipient of the 
Wexner Prize, a $50,000 
award given by the Wexner 
Center for the Arts in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


@ Painter Carmen Cicero 
is being honored with a 
lifetime achievement 
award from the Province- 
town Art Association and 
Museum in Massachusefts. 


OBITUARIES 

®@ Bill Moggridge, 
museum director, 69. 
Born in London in 1943, 
Moggridge was a prominent 
designer, writer, professor, 
and museum director. He 
designed the first laptop 
computer, the Grid Compass, 
and cofounded the design 
firm IDEO. 

Moggridge was a graduate 
of the Central School of Art 
and Design in London, and 
served as an adviser to the 
British government on design 
education. From 1992-95, he 
was a trustee of the Design 
Museum in London, and in 
2010 he became director of 
the Smithsonian’s Cooper- 
Hewitt, National Design Mu- 
seum in New York. 





Bill Moggridge. 


@ Michael Stanley, 
museum director, 37. 
Celebrated for his innovative 
ideas and originality, Stanley 
was director of Modern Art 
Oxford. He earned his B.F.A. 
from the Ruskin School of 
Drawing and Fine Art at Ox- 
ford University in 1995. 
From 2004-9, Stanley was 
director of Milton Keynes 
Gallery, where he was re- 
sponsible for two Turner 
Prize-nominated exhibitions. 
— Stephanie Strasnick 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Zen & the Art of Jonn Cage 


Where the Heart Beats: John Cage, Zen 
Buddhism, and the Inner Life of Artists 


By Kay Larson 
Penguin, 496 pages, $29.95 


BY LILLY WEI 


n Where the Heart Beats, Kay Larson traces the path of John 

Cage as he searched for an encompassing theory of every- 

thing for his life, which he eventually found in Zen Bud- 
dhism. Larson, herself a 
practicing Buddhist (and for- 
merly an associate editor of 
ARInews and longtime art 
critic for New York magazine), 
tells that story not as a stan- 
dard biography but as a series 
of philosophical transforma- 
tions, as Cage discovered the 
ideas that would inform—and 
make indissoluble —his life, 
music, art, and writing. By de- 
tailing the artist’s fortunate en- 
counters with scores of 
extraordinarily creative people, 
Larson offers proof that Cage 
knew almost everyone in 
America’s avant-garde. Cage 
had the confidence, charm, 
luck, intelligence, inventive- 
ness, and determination to find 
and to attract those whose 
ideas, experiences, and influ- 
ence could answer his ques- 
tions and who were 
instrumental to his evolution 
(and he to theirs). From his 
early years, these included—to 
name but a very few—painter 
Mark Tobey, who taught him 
about infinity; composer 
Arnold Schoenberg, who 
taught him harmony; and fu- 
turist Luigi Russolo, whose 
manifesto taught him about using noise to erase that har- 
mony. Later, artists Robert Rauschenberg and Jasper Johns 
were part of his inner circle, as were composers Morton Feld- 
man and Earle Brown. 

We learn about Cage’s youth in California and his noncha- 

lant homosexuality that wasn’t quite nonchalant. He married 
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Three avant-garde composers: John Cage, Toshi 
Ichiyanagi, and David Tudor (left to right) visiting the 
Great Buddha of Kamakura, south of Tokyo, 1962. 


Xenia Kashevaroff, the daughter of a Russian Orthodox 
priest, in 1935 as a way to regularize his life;.-the union lasted 


-ten years. Then, he met dancer and choreographer Merce 


Cunningham, worked with him from the 1940s onward, and 
lived with him from 1971 until Cage’s death in 1992. Cage, 
who sought to escape personal expression in his music, sel- 
dom referred to his personal life publicly. 

Larson also discusses the development of the ideas behind 
Cage’s musical progress, often in his own words, which she 
juxtaposes with her lucid recitations throughout the book. 
In 1950-51, Cage, alongside many of New York’s culturati, 

attended a lecture series at 

Columbia University given by 

TS ee D.T. Suzuki, then 80 years old 

and visiting the United States. 
The charismatic Zen master 
became one of the great influ- 
ences in Cage’s life. Along 
with the teachings of Sri Ra- 
makrishna, the Huang Po Doc- 
trine of Universal Mind, the 
Flower Garland Sutra, and the 
Heart Sutra, Suzuki's books 
and talks consolidated Cage’s 
conversion to Buddhism and 
his growing mindfulness. 

From them, Cage developed 
his concepts of indeterminacy, 
chance, silence, duration, and 
sound as found objects. These 
shaped crucial works such as 
Music of Changes, composed in 
response to the I Ching (the 
ancient Chinese “Book of 
Changes”); Imaginary Land- 
scape No. 4, played by 24 per- 
formers on 12 radios, a piece 
completely dependent on what 
is being broadcasted; and 
4’33”, one of his most famous 
— or infamous—pieces, writ- 
ten for a piano and consisting 
of four minutes and 33 seconds 
of putative silence. 

This is a book about para- 
doxes and parables in which love and disinterestedness, 
nothing and something, art and life, are not so different, 
and Larson tells the tale luminously. a 








Lilly Wei is a contributing editor of ARTnews and 
an independent curator. 
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Unconsciousness Raising 


Louise Bourgeois: The Return of the 
Repressed 


Edited by Philip Larratt-Smith 
Violette Editions, 500 pages, $75 


(( \culpture as Symptom”: that’s the title of this book’s 
o> intoation written by Philip Larratt-Smith, Louise 
Bourgeois’s literary archivist. It’s also the abiding 
theme of the eight texts in volume one of this handsome 
psychoanalytic study of Bourgeois and her art, divided by 
beautifully chosen works 
and followed by color re- 
productions. Volume two, 
illustrated with photo- 
graphs of Bourgeois 
(from toddler to nonage- 
narian), presents a selec- 
tion of the artist’s 
hitherto unpublished 
notes and dream logs 
written on loose sheets 
of paper. Discovered in 
boxes in 2004 and 2010 
by her assistant Jerry 
Gorovoy during the reno- 
vation of her Manhattan 
brownstone, these writ- 
ings were intended as 
tools for her “inter- 
minable analysis,” as 
Mignon Nixon terms it 
here. After her father 
died in 1951, she began 
therapy with Leonard 
Cammer, but soon 
switched to Henry 
Lowenfeld. Her intensive 
analysis started in Janu- 
ary 1952 and continued, 
four times a week for the 
first several years, until 
Lowenfeld died in 1985. 
If you're fascinated by 
the notion that Willem de 
Kooning’s late work pro- 
vides a study of 
Alzheimer’s disease, or intrigued by Yayoi Kusama’s choice to 
live in a mental hospital, this book is for you. For other admir- 
ers of Bourgeois’s work, it may tell us far more than we ever 
wanted to know. Her art, of course, can stand on its own, but 
these volumes are interlaced with her anxiety, hysteria, ag- 
gression, frustration, and rage. They delve into primal fan- 
tasies about her overbearing, phallic father, her spidery 
mother who repaired tapestries, and Sadie, the young tutor 
with whom her father had an affair and of whom Bourgeois 
was fiercely jealous. Long ago, Bourgeois revealed this child- 
hood conflict as the source of her art. But labeled as signs of 
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Louise Bourgeois working on a plaster sculpture in 
Querceta, Italy, 1967. 


neurosis, her “Oedipal deadlock” and female “organ inferior- 
ity” take on the uncomfortable aura of symptoms. 
Art-as-case-history has a way of turning things symbioti- 
cally inside out, so that the reader may come away thinking 
of the artist as a wacko. As a consummate and confessional 
creator, Bourgeois made the most of her own profound in- 


vestigations into psychoanalysis. Her access to the principles: 


of Freud and his followers made her a prime example of the 
midcentury moment before Lacanian theory took hold, 
and—despite her Postmodern deification—of the modern 
era’s search for origins. é 

The first and last essays here are by Donald Kuspit, who 
has made informed psychological analysis of artists his spe- 
cialty. He writes of Bour- 
geois’s “repetition 
compulsion,” her cham- 
bers, cells, and feelings 
of emptiness, reminding 
us that the psychic 
source of her art was 
penis envy. (The formal 
source of her work, con- 
trarily, was her study of 
mathematics at the Sor- 
bonne.) Kuspit deems 
her “one of the great ar- 
ticulators of the core 
problem of modernity — 
psychic survival.” 

Other essayists focus 
on Bourgeois’s greed and 
possessiveness, her envy 
and jealousy, her spiders 
and spirals, and her use of 
psychic space as a means 
of imprisonment. Larratt- 
Smith concentrates on a 
single sculpture, Janus 
Fleuri (1968), in the light 
of incestuous, infantile 
sexuality; Nixon con- 
cludes that Rondeau for L 
(1963), which Bourgeois 
claimed “should be used 
as an object,” was a study 
of transference involving 
Lowenfeld; and Elisabeth 
Bronfen concentrates on 
The Destruction of the Fa- 
ther (1974) as a cathartic dismemberment fantasy. As Juliet 
Mitchell wisely writes, “There seems little to suggest that 
Bourgeois was relieved of many (or any) of the symptoms 
that beset her. . . she needed them all.” 

While this tantalizing book offers far more information 
than necessary about Bourgeois’s psychic turmoil, it also 
provides a multifaceted analysis of her work. One wonders, 
though, who will benefit most: future art historians or histo- 
rians of psychoanalysis? —Kim Levin 





Kim Levin is an independent art critic and curator. 
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Made You Look 


Amy Goldin: Art in a Hairshirt, Art Criticism 
1964-1978 
Essays by Amy Goldin, Robert Kushner, 
and others 

Hard Press Editions, 220 pages, $19.95 
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Amy Goldin in her boathouse in Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
France, 1971. 


my Goldin was a passionate, prickly, and deeply en- 

gaged voice for art publications (including this one) 
during the years when the formalist esthetics of Clement 
Greenberg’s disciples were on the wane, and before the rise 
of the sort of multicultural stew her writing anticipated. A 
serious student of philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
she worked briefly as a painter in the late 1950s and early 
‘60s. But according to Robert Kushner in his essay here, she 
“never seemed fully satisfied with her results and . . . quit 
painting because it was too painful.” 

Goldin was fearless in skewering some of the cultural 
heavyweights of her day, such as Harold Rosenberg, 
champion of Action Painting, and media guru Marshall 
McLuhan. In the process, she launched such prescient ob- 
servations as this, written in 1966: “Painting, sculpture 
and theater melt into each other as the boundaries be- 
tween the arts sag under the pressure of thrusts toward 
the stronger effects.” She was equally adept at pithy 
statements that can stop you in your tracks: “German Ex- 
pressionist painting is marvelous for people who don’t like 
art.” And the tartly turned barb: Fernand Léger “is always 
threatened by bloat and the muscle-bound cloddishness of 
a hung-over Mr. Clean.” 

But Goldin was above all a questing intellect and a 
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staunch advocate for what she saw as overlooked corners of 
the art world. In 1973, while in her late 40s, she commuted 
from New York to Harvard to take courses in Islamic art with 
scholar Oleg Grabar, and soon after she went on an exten- 
sive tour of Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan. These endeavors 
led to eloquent defenses of decoration—ranging from rugs 
to Matisse cutouts—and to a dense, occasionally frustrating 
analysis in her essay “Patterns, Grids and Painting.” 

Art in a Hairshirt is a wonderful introduction to Goldin’s 
career, which was cut short by cancer at 52, but the volume 
is marred by a shortage of illustrations. (Who, for exampie, 


-remembers the artist Zuka? A review is included but with no 


reproductions of her work.) Nonetheless, through Goldin’s 

writings and the interwoven appreciations from artists and 

fellow critics, a portrait of a lively and astute mind emerges. 
—Ann Landi 


TASK Master 
Oliver Herring: TASK 


Texts by Oliver Herring, Kendra Paitz, 
lan Berry, and Kristen Hileman 


University Galleries of Illinois State University, 
176 pages, $33 


6 D o something political.” “Get everyone to run with scis- 


sors.” “Cut a rug.” “Climb the ladder of success.” Such 

are the tasks one might pull from the basket at one of Oliver 
Herring’s improvisational TASK events, in which participants 
interpret and act out their assignment before writing a new 
one to replenish the basket and perpetuate the cycle. 

Through vivid photographs and thoughtful texts, Oliver 
Herring: TASK documents how Herring's concept of gathering 
groups to conceive and perform small missions —after the 
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An Oliver Herring TASK event at the University Galleries of 
Illinois State University, 2010. 


@DAWOUD BEY/ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, RESTRICTED GIFT OF KEVIN AND JEANNE POORMAN 


-the aspirations toward either productivity or in- 


artist has stocked the room with basic materials 
and props like paint, chairs, tape, cardboard, 
pens, foil, scissors, ladders, and string —has been 
enacted over the last decade in dozens of day- 
long events, with anywhere from ten to hun- 
dreds of participants at each one. “TASK appears 
on the surface like chaos but in reality almost 
everything is caused by design as a product of 


timacy with other people,” Herring writes in his 
narrative on the project’s evolution. 

With first-person accounts by participants 
and essays from curators at three host institu- 
tions, the book makes an eloquent case for the 
importance of giving people the opportunity to 
experiment creatively. “It was striking .. . how 
quickly average folks became artists,” writes 
Cary Levine, an organizer of a TASK party held 
at the University of North Carolina, where 
human chains were built, forts were defended, 
bodies were decorated, marriages were proposed, 
and songs were written and sung. Other contribu- 
tors describe reconnecting with their childhoods, becoming 
less afraid of uncertainty, or discovering a love of reading 
aloud. 

In the spirit of generosity underpinning all of Herring's 
work, the book also serves as a blueprint for how other peo- 
ple can generate their own TASK parties. The artist provides 
a list of sample materials and strategies, and he even in- 
cludes a waiver for future participants to sign. This book af- 
firms Herring’s belief, which he has put to the test again and 
again, that art is something that can transform lives. 

— Hilarie M. Sheets 


Bey Watch 
Dawoud Bey: Harlem, U.S.A. 


Essays by Dawoud Bey, Matthew S. 
Witkovsky, and Sharifa Rhodes-Pitts 


Art Institute of Chicago, 88 pages, $25 


nown today for his sensitive, large-scale color portraits 

made with a view camera, Dawoud Bey began his ca- 
reer as a street photographer in Harlem. The neighborhood 
had a particular importance for Bey—his parents met there, 
and he visited often while growing up in Queens. In the 
mid-1970s, he writes, he became “a permanent fixture at the 
public events taking place in the community,” photographing 
the people he met on sidewalks and in shops. In 1979, his 
black-and-white series “Harlem, U.S.A.” was displayed at 
the Studio Museum in Harlem for his first solo show. Col- 
lected in this book and recently shown again at the Studio 
Museum and the Art Institute of Chicago, the images are 
still striking for the joy and grace Bey found in a neighbor- 
hood in upheaval. 

Solidity pervades the portraits. Carefully dressed men and 
women participate in public life—playing in marching 
bands, watching parades, or running a bake sale. They lean 
on their environs, placing their hands on restaurant coun- 





Dawoud Bey, A Man in a Bowler Hat, 1976. 


ters, revival-tent poles, and police barricades. A man in a 
peaked hat and tie drapes an arm over his shiny tuba. A bar- 
ber grasps his chair. “The touch lends a sense of gravity, it 
binds the subjects to their surroundings, and the photogra- 
pher to his subjects,” writes fellow photographer Sharifa 
Rhodes-Pitts. And many faces smile, a rare sight in docu- 
mentary street photography. 

While there is a posed quality to a lot of the portraits 
here, others appear more quickly captured. One shows a 
young woman standing in a doorway, her hands clasped at 
her waist. The image recalls Henri Cartier-Bresson’s glam- 
orous 1947 Easter Sunday in Harlem, notes curator Matthew 
S. Witkovsky in his essay. In both pictures, the women wear 
high, white silk collars, their heads turned slightly to strong 
sunlight —even the glass panes in the doors behind them 
match, although the paint is chipped in the 1976 image. 
Looking back, Bey writes, “Harlem was then a place where 
the present intermingled more visibly with Harlem’s original 
heyday.” In Bey’s photos, time passes and also doesn't pass. 

— Rebecca Robertson 


Go Figure 


Rosa Loy & Neo Rauch: Hinter den Garten 


Texts by Tilo Baumgartel, Karlheinz 
Essl, Gunther Oberhollenzer, and 
Bernhart Schwenk 


Prestel, 160 pages, $49.95 


ee osa Loy and her longtime husband, Neo Rauch, have 
each invented a unique figurative vocabulary. Both 
painters often depict solemn beings performing mysterious 
tasks and rituals, and they both thwart traditional perspec- 
tive to convey stillness within a kind of chaos. But Loy’s 
works tend to highlight confident female narratives, while 
Rauch’s seem to represent a world on the brink of collapse. 
This handsome volume encapsulates the couple’s show last 
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The right mix of insurance coverage depends on your broker’s palette of options. 


As one of the top brokers in our field, we utilize our expertise and resources to offer you 
unsurpassed coverage at a competitive rate. We have been the trusted insurance partner 
to museums, galleries, collectors and artists for over 35 years. The needs of the art world 
are specific, and what we’ve done for so many, we can also do for you. 





Contacts: Norman Newman e 212-338-2524 ¢ norman.newman@hubinternational.com 
Marilyn Brown ¢ 212-338-2534 © marilyn.brown@hubinternational.com 


HUB International Northeast 
1065 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10018 
Fax: 212-338-2520 | www.hubinternational.com 








International 


» Manet: 
Portraying Life 
October 7, 2012-January 1, 2013 


manet.toledomuseum.org 
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year at the Ess] Museum, near Vienna, 
which presented 50 paintings by Loy 
and 18 paintings by Rauch, as well as 
drawings by both. Titled “Hinter den 
Garten” (Behind the Gardens), the exhi- 
bition marked the first time the pair had 
shown together. 

Along with full-page color plates and 
two-page spreads of major paintings, 
the book features texts in both English 
and German. These include a preface by 
Karlheinz Essl—the collector who, with 
his wife, founded the private museum 
—as well as a somewhat obtuse and 





Rosa Loy, Rote Narzisse, 2006. 


poetic essay by artist Tilo Baumgartel. 
An insightful analysis by author Bern- 
hart Schwenk and a lengthy and evoca- 
tive interview with the artists 
conducted by Giinther Oberhollenzer 
are meatier and more satisfying. 
Schwenk cannily observes that Rauch 
challenges “the existence of the space 
itself” in his paintings and that Loy “ir- 
ritates the viewer's glance by bundling, 
mirroring and duplicating it.” 

Through visual juxtaposition, the 
book emphasizes the differences be- 
tween the works of these two figurative 
painters as much as the commonalities. 
Loy and Rauch tell us in the printed 
conversation that within the title’s 
metaphoric “garden” lies a rampant 
growth of ideas, which the artists rou- 
tinely harvest to include in their 
strangely lovely canvases. 

— Doug McClemont 
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Oh, Canada 


Contemporary Art from North 
North America 


edited by Denise Markonish 


The most comprehensive survey of 
Canadian contemporary art yet published: 
a new kind of travel guide with art as the 
main attraction. 


Copublished with MASS MoCA 
400 pp., 300 illus., color throughout, $50 cloth 


Realism after Modernism 
The Rehumanization of Art and Literature 
Devin Fore 


“With magisterial scholarship and profoundly 
original critical insights into the literature, the 
visual arts, and the philosophical anthro- 
pology of the interwar period, Devin Fore 
demonstrates that the rehumanizing of art 
was in fact a re-invention of the human...” 
— Leo Bersani, co-author of Intimacies; 
author of Is the Rectum a Grave?: and Other 
Essays 

An October Book + 416 pp., 52 illus., $34.95 cloth 


Parallel Presents 
The Art of Pierre Huyghe 
Amelia Barikin 


“Amelia Barikin provides a striking road 
map through a dense oeuvre, showing 
Huyghe to be involved in a thorough-going 
reconsideration—a reinvention—of the 
problem of art's relationship to time” 

— George Baker, University of California, 
Los Angeles; author of The Artwork Caught 
by the Tail 

312 pp., 85 illus., color throughout, $34.95 cloth 


Materializing Six Years 

Lucy R. Lippard and the Emergence 

of Conceptual Art 

edited by Catherine Morris 

and Vincent Bonin 

preface by Lucy R. Lippard 

essays by Vincent Bonin, Julia Bryan-Wilson, 
Catherine Morris 

Lucy R. Lippard’s famous book, itself 
resembling an exhibition, is now brought 
full circle in an exhibition (and catalog) 
resembling her book. 


Copublished with the Brooklyn Museum 
304 pp., 184 color illus., 33 b&w illus., $45 cloth 


‘Pataphysics 

A Useless Guide 

Andrew Hugill 

The first complete account in English 

of the evolution of ‘pataphysics from its 
French origins, with explications of key 
ideas and excerpts from primary sources, 
presented in reverse chronological order. 
296 pp., $24.95 cloth 


The Culture of Curating 

and the Curating of : 
Culture(s) 

Paul O'Neill 

“Paul O'Neill guides us through the 
conflicting claims that surround the devel- 
opment of curating as an implicated set 
of roles. By exposing the historical origins 
and congested terrain of contemporary 
curatorial practice, O'Neill will stir a new 
generation to action.’ — Liam Gillick, Artist 
192 pp., 31 illus., $24.95 cloth 


Alternative Histories 

New York Art Spaces, 1960-2010 

edited by Lauren Rosati 

and Mary Anne Staniszewski 

A groundbreaking history of pioneering 
alternative art venues in New York where 
artists experimented, exhibited, and 
performed outside the white cube and the 
commercial mainstream. 


Copublished with Exit Art 
400 pp., 175 illus., color throughout, $40 cloth 


Dance 
edited by André Lepecki 


Dance's galvanizing and transformative 
presence in art and theory over the last 
decade becomes part of a broader inves- 
tigation of its dialogue with modernism’s 
legacies. 


Documents of Contemporary Art series 
Copublished with Whitechapel Gallery, London 
in association with Sadler's Wells, London 

240 pp., $24.95 paper 


See een 
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Memory 
edited by lan Farr 


Investigations into the wide array of artistic 
relationships to memory, repetition and 
reappearance, and forgetting, in artworks 
from the late 1940s to the present. 


Documents of Contemporary Art series 
Copublished with Whitechapel Gallery, London 
240 pp., $24.95 paper 
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Forgetting the Art World 


Pamela M. Lee 


“Pamela Lee makes a major contribution 

to our understanding of art's globalization 
through her brilliant exploration of ‘worlds’ 
as a medium and ‘worlding’as a process by 
which unruly networks of financial, political, 
and spectacular forces are crystallized as 
works of art.’ — David Joselit, Yale University 
248 pp., 6 color illus., 43 b&w illus., $29.95 cloth 
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THE 
VALUE 
OF 
ART 


MICHAEL FINDLAY 


www.prestel.com 
Prestel books are available at fine bookstores or by calling 1(888)463-6110 





EL ANATSUI 
Art and Life 
Susan M. Vogel 


This book on internationally- 
acclaimed Ghanaian artist 

El Anatsui offers an in-depth 
exploration of his life, the trajectory 
of his remarkable career, and 
presents many of his most 
stunning works. 


176 pages, 145 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-4650-2 
9% x 11% in., $60.00 


THE VALUE OF ART 
Money, Power, Beauty 


Michael Findlay 


“No one knows more about the 
market in Impressionist, modern, 
and contemporary art than Findlay. 
The Value of Art is one of the best 
(books) ever published on the art 
world.” —Milton Esterow, AR/news 


208 pages, 55 illustrations, 50 in color 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-4638-0 
7x Oh in., $29.95 


KEN PRICE SCULPTURE 
A Retrospective 

Stephanie Barron with 

Lauren Bergman 


This definitive book on 
American sculptor Ken Price 
presents a comprehensive 
overview of the artist's exquisite 
and innovative work. 


288 pages with 200 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5255-8 

9%4 x 12 in., $75.00 

DelMonico Books 


DRAWING 
SURREALISM 


Leslie Jones, with Contributions by 
Isabelle Dervaux and Susan Laxton 


This generously illustrated book 
explores, for the first time, the vital 
role that drawing played in the 
Surrealist movement worldwide, 


240 pages, 200 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-79 1 3-5239-8 
9') x 11% in., $60.00 
DelMonico Books 


PICASSO 

Black and White 

Carmen Gimenez, with 
Contributions by Dore Ashton, 
Richard Shiff, and 

Olivier Berggruen 


This publication explores 

Pablo Picasso's use of a black- 
and-white palette throughout his 
entire career. 


224 pages, 160 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-79 13-5220-6 
9% x 11 in., $60.00 

DelMonico Books 


AI WEIWEI 

According to What? 

Kerry Brougher, Mami Kataoka, 
and Charles Merewether 


Published in conjunction with 
the first US retrospective of the 
celebrated and provocative artist 
Ai Weiwei, this volume offers an 
essential introduction to the full 
spectrum of his work. 


Pe ned 


176 pages, 240 illustrations, 190 in color 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5240-4 

8% x 11% in., $39.95 

DelMonico Books 


GEORGE BELLOWS 
Edited and with an Introduction 
by Charles Brock 


This wide-ranging retrospective 
of an American genius covers, 
for the first time, every stage of 
George Bellows’ short but prolific 
career and is destined to become 
the definitive work for Bellows 
scholarship. 


336 pages, 205 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5187-2 
934 x 11% in., $60.00 
DelMonico Books 


EGON SCHIELE’S 


WOMEN 
Jane Kallir 


This comprehensive and lavish 
volume focuses on Egon Schiele's 
images of women and offers new 
and revelatory perspectives on this 
facet of his oeuvre. 

304 pages, 265 illustrations, 150 in color 


Hardcover, 978-3-7913-4648-9 
11 x 13% in., $85.00 
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JOSEPH CORNELL'S 
MANUAL OF MARVELS 


Dickran Tashjian & 
Analisa Leppanen-Guerra 


A fabulous facsimile of 
an almost unknown 
masterpiece by Joseph 
Cornell, along with a 
volume of essays and 
an interactive DVD 


103 illustrations, 
68 in color 


$80.00 : boxed set 


COMITIA CE TCATCCm 


a memoir by KATHAN BROWN 


MEDIEVAL MODERN 
Alexander Nagel 


Explores the connections 
between premodern and 
modern art to reveal the 
underlying ideas across 
centuries of artistic practice 


134 illustrations, 
104 in color 


$45.00 
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WN POINT PRESS 
THE NAKED NUDE ; 
Frances Borzello 
Nudes that behave 
provocatively and 
pose awkward 








questions: how 





artists portray 
the body in 
contemporary art 


130 illustrations, 


116 in color iPad, PC or Mac. 


$45.00 


Read ARTnews on your 


Boa 


Introducing the digital edition of ARTnews, 
now available by subscription. 


GAUDi POP-UPS 
Courtney Watson McCarthy 


Specially created paper constructions explore the 
vision and masterpieces of this seminal architect 


7 pop-ups and 16 illustrations $29.95 


©, Thames & Hudson 


thamesandhudsonusa.com Visit artnews.com for a free preview. 
Available wherever books are sold 
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(Gathering the Harvest) 
DUE RELL 
(Native Celebration) January 1963 
H21x W135 in. Signed, 
“Noble Woman Working on a Sampler” 
January 19, 1964 
H25 x W12 in. Signed, 
(Offerings at Burial Site) 
12 x W20 in. Signed, (At Work by the Kiln) 
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Bloch Gallery LLC 
Proudly Presents: 
Janel Lessing 

“The Child Prodigy” 

It is with heavy heart we part . 
with the collection: 

The Works of a Child 
How to describe the elation! 
AML A a 

to own the young Picasso, 
the Modigliani. Nota day goes by 
a LLM LLL Led Ld 
how fortunate we’ve been 
OM LOR LLL RY ERY od A 


Now we can share her with the world. 


10 Works: $3,000,000 
Collection will not be divided 
Shown by appointment only 

Howard Bloch, Manager 
For all inquiries and appointments 
e-mail: blochgalleryllc@gmail.com 
10% of all profits go to the ASPCA 
and the Humane Society 


BLOCH GALLERY LLC 
JANEL LESSING COLLECTION 
433 North Camden Drive 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
310-909-3428 
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Right top to bottom 
H16 x W24 in. Signed, 

“Boro Answering His Codification of 
Louis of Opalinia in 2900 B.C.” August 5, 1963 
H12 x W20 in. Signed, (Festivity) 

H12x W17 % in. Signed, 
“Painting Pictures in Andora’s House 1826 B.C.” 
August 25, 1963 
H20 x W16 in. Signed, (Generations) 
February 27, 1964 
H19x W5 % in. Signed, (Teacher With Pupils) 
June 18, 1964 


“In parenthesis are untitled and described for inventory LD. 


LOOKING AT ART 


Circle of Love: 


Murillo’s pen-and-ink 

rendering of the Virgin 

and Child brims with a 
dynamism not often 


found in his paintings 


BY JONATHAN BROWN 


Murillo’s facility as 
a draftsman is 
demonstrated in 
Madonna Nursing 
the Christ Child 
(opposite), a study 
for Virgin and 
Child, ca. 1670-80. 
In the painting, the 
Christ Child looks 
not at his mother 
but at the viewer. 
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n his own time Murillo was considered one of the greatest of European painters; 
according to some writers, he was surpassed only by Titian and van Dyck. That 
opinion wasn’t unanimous, however. In 1724, the Spanish painter-biographer 
Antonio Palomino, who predictably favored Spanish painters, put his nationalistic 
bias to one side and observed that Murillo was overrated. Nowadays, Palomino 
complained, outside Spain a painting by Murillo is esteemed more than one by Ti- 
tian or van Dyck. In his view, Murillo owed his success to his mastery of color, which 
Palomino considered secondary to drawing as the foundation of great painting. 

Murillo’s fame spread during the 19th century:as his works were dispersed outside 
of Spain. Many were robbed during the Peninsular War (1808-14), when French 
troops led by Marshal Soult systematically looted the churches of Seville and sent 
their portable decorations back to France. 

Paradoxically, the influx of Murillos, especially to England and France during the 
course of the century, turned supporters into detractors. In one of the most striking 
reversals of artistic fortune, the very quality that had made Murillo famous in his 
day —the gentle expression of religious piety —was now found to be his greatest 
flaw. He had been overtaken by a major shift in European art, which we call realism, 
and by the rejection of Catholicism by critics and thinkers who had grown up reading 
Marx’s Capital. 

The road to recovery was slow. In part, this was because Murillo was ill-served by 
art historians, who paid little attention to the master. The subject of Murillo had 
been “reserved” by an influential art historian in Spain, Diego Angulo Ifiguez, and 
his claim to the territory was widely respected. With the publication of his exhaus- 
tive catalogue in 1981, it was time to take a new look at Murillo. 

An important aspect of his work had been neglected: his interest in drawing. He 
does not seem to be the sort of painter who would be a habitual draftsman: a good 
number of his paintings represent familiar themes of Catholic devotion. An argu- 
ment could be made that he is one of the best devotional painters of all time. How- 
ever, the repetition of these themes might lead to the use of set compositional 
formulas that would not require advance preparation. But such is not the case with 
Murillo. 

In 1976, I published a catalogue of Murillo’s drawings, which has just been exten- 
sively revised and updated. Titled Murillo, Virtuoso Draftsman, the catalogue, pub- 
lished by Yale University Press, discusses 115 drawings (versus 95 in the first 
edition). One example demonstrates Murillo’s facility as a draftsman, the Madonna 
Nursing the Christ Child in the Cleveland Museum of Art, which is a study for the 
painting Virgin and Child (ca. 1670-80) in the Metropolian Museum of Art. 

Murillo’s paintings are usually placid, while his pen-and-ink drawings brim with 
energy. A characteristic tendency is his use of zigzag lines that skim over the surface 
like waterbugs. Another trick is the use of crumpled lines, as, for example, in the 
definition of the Madonna’s right arm. The final stage involves the use of brush and 
brown wash to deepen the shadows and provide the background, which is rendered 
in varied tonalities. 

Perhaps the most important alteration is found in the composition. In the drawing, 
the Virgin and Child gaze at each other, exuding the gentle divine love that Murillo 
creates as few artists have. When the time came to paint the picture, however, the 
artist rotated the head and torso of the Christ Child, thus inviting the viewer to enter 
the circle of love. a 








Jonathan Brown is Carroll and Milton Petrie Professor of Fine Arts at the Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York University. 
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Ruiz-Healy Art 
Opens its New York location 
With the inaugural exhibit 


Featuring new paintings by 
Pedro Diego Alvarado-Rivera 


November 1 — January 15 


By Appointment Only 





Mandarinas con Fondo Rojo.2012.0il on linen,29.5 x 29.5 inches 


Ruiz-Healy Art” 


www.ruizhealyart.com (212) 510-7873 
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Happy 110th 
Anniversary ARTnews! 


To celebrate the occasion, 
Artprice.com is happy to offer 
a 25% discount 
to all ARTnews readers with 
the promotion code 110artnews 


Artprice.com gives you auction records, upcoming auctions, artists’ 
biographies, signatures, indexes and Artprice Indicator, current esti- 
mated price, estimate service, market place. All our subscriptions give 
an unlimited access to our database and images. 


*See the offer detailed conditions on http://web.artprice.com/promo/110artnews 


artprice 
THE WORLD LEADER IN ART MARKET INFORMATION 


artprice.com | 866 732 0826 (toll free number) | Artprice on Twitter 
The Universe of Artprice on: web.artprice.com/video | Artprice is listed 
on SRD Long Only, Nyse Euronext Paris (PRGARTF) 








Li Jin 
No Fish in a Clear Pond, 2012 


Available exclusively at Dubner Moderne 


Five color, four plate, aquatint with spitbite 
on Hahnemulle copperplate paper 

Paper Size: 15 x 12 inches 

Plate Size: 8 x 6 inches 

Edition of 40 





Published by Dubner Moderne 
ee eo Printed by Burnet Editions 


Photo Credit D. James Dee 


GALERIE D’ART 
For more information 


art@dubnermoderne.com - Tel: +41 (0)79 242 78 01 - www.dubnermoderne.ch 
Rue du Grand-Chéne 6, 1003 Lausanne, Switzerland 
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MEET THE ease AND Collicenn THEIR 2 MASTERPIECES 
Thousands of original masterpieces from Cesar Santos, Michael Hafftka, Leon Oks, Nelson Shanks, Vladimir 
Kush, Tony Pro, H.R. Giger, Daniel E. Greene, Wolfgang Widmoser, Alexey Steele, Jota Leal and over one 
hundred other distinguished contemporary masters; all available to enrich your collection or to start one. 
SPECIAL - TICKETS and WYNN ROOMS AVAILABLE ONLINE 
One day pass $55 - Advanced special purchase 3 day passes $125 - VIP passes $500, Wynn Rooms $139. 
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Thousands of original masterpieces from Cesar Santos, Michael Hafftka, Leon Oks, Nelson Shanks, Vladimir 


Kush, Tony Pro, H.R. Giger, Daniel E. Greene, Wolfgang Widmoser, Alexey Steele, Jota Leal and over one 
hundred other distinguished contemporary masters; all available to enrich your collection or to start one. 
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White Hot Mama, mixed media, 24" x 36" 


VIRGINIA KNAPP 
CONCEPTUAL ARTIST 


am OLMICIUACM RM LOMA Te) 
dynamic BLACK and WHITE. There is 
not a soft, tentative brush stroke in 
the entire painting. Virginia Knapp’s 
own strong character is reflected in 
MARSALIS LOLA ALCL Le 
life to any wall it adorns.” 


VIRGINIAKNAPP.COM 


- REPRESENTED BY: PAGE CURTIS 
PH: 516.650.5580 / E: CCPAGE@AOL.COM 


Sculpture & Assemblage 
artistdirect365@aol. com/www.artistohara.com 
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Jessica Polzin McCoy 
Neighborhood Portrait: Reconstructed 


Hand-glazed, hand-cut ceramic mosaic (24 panels) | 
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Ronald J. Llanos 
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Hand-glazed, hand-cut ceramic mosaic (24 panels) 
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José Lozano 

LA Metro Loteria 

Photographic porcelain tile (8 panels) 
dele M- Mo ]C MN) lelg 


We EER) ed 
All in a Day 

Glass Mosaic (24 Pee) 
asec ie tle 


Metro commissions artists for a wide array of 
projects throughout Los Angeles County. To find 
out more information or to add your name to 
our database for new artist opportunities, visit 
ATOM Aaa 


Measure R commits a projected $40 billion 

to traffic relief and transportation upgrades 
throughout Los Angeles County over the next 30 
years. Artwork enhancements are a result at 
bold funding initiative. 





ic on canvas, 39.4 x 81.5" 
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December 4-9, 2012, Artexpo Miami | December 20-22, 2012, World of Art Showcase, Wynn Las Vegas 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM.OF SAUDI ARABIA 
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Principal co Se ECE of the US tour 
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Saudi Aramco ; Organized by the Sackler 
: Gallery in association with 2 é 
Further generous sponsorship the Saudi Commission for Feh @ tyr hea rer |e Py ete | 
THE OLAYAN GROUP and FLUOR CORPORATION : Tourism and Antiquities. Teen om en eur recs 
Arthur M. Sackler Gallery ‘a R E = R | yO K ies R 
RoadsOfArabia.com THE SMITHSONIAN'S MUSEUMS OF ASIAN ART 


: Pig Smithsonian 


Detail: Stele, Saudi Arabia, 4th mill. BCE National Museum, Riyadh 


From the Editor and Publisher 


Be Hist 10 Years 


When ARTnews celebrated its 60th birthday in 1962, Alfred 
Frankfurter, the magazine’s editor and president, invited artists, 
historians, critics, collectors, and “ambassadors of officialdom” 
to “speak with candor as well as feeling” in the anniversary 
issue. The list included Jacqueline Kennedy, Nelson Rockefeller, 
Alberto Giacometti, Philip Johnson, Barnett Newman, Hans 
Hofmann, Marcel Duchamp, Stuart Davis, and Salvador Dali. 

Many of them did speak with candor and feeling. 

Larry Rivers: “I like ARTnews because...they don’t know 
what they are doing...true...just like 


signing writers to the studios of four contemporary artists — 
Diana Al-Hadid, Fred Wilson, Hank Willis Thomas, and Pat 
Steir. The wonderful photographs are by our photo editor, Re- 
becca Robertson. 

Steir was on the cover of ARTnews in November 1985. “The 
cover was my passport that got me back into Amsterdam from 
Cologne,” Steir told me recently. 

“I was living in Amsterdam with my husband, and I went to 
Cologne one day to see a curator at the Ludwig Museum. I re- 

turned the next morning, and at 2 





most people I’ve come to admire, and 
like those types every so often they 
do something that pleases me and 
surprises me and holds my attention.” 

Philip Guston: “ARTnews always 
makes me very nervous, and I hold 
off getting a copy until | want to 
know what's going on.” 

As we celebrate our 110th birthday 
this month, we have decided to re- 
visit some of our legendary articles. 
In the 1950s and 1960s, ARTnews 
writers traveled to studios around the 
world to watch the top artists of the 
time create a work of art. The articles 
became known as the “Paints a Pic- 
ture” series. 

In this issue, we excerpt these arti- 
cles on Jackson Pollock, Willem de 
Kooning, Hans Hofmann, and Joan 
Mitchell (you can read the full sto- 
ries online at our website, 
artnews.com). 

Irving Sandler, author of the Mitchell piece, was then a young 
writer and has since become one of 
the country’s most prominent critics 
and educators. He told me, “In the 
middle of working on a painting 
called Bridge, Joan called me and 
said she could no longer finish it be- 
cause it wasn’t working out. She 
said she wanted to cancel the article. 

“I told her to start another paint- 
ing. So she started a brand new one 
jokingly called George Swimming at 
Barnes Hole but It Got too Cold. Her 
dog was named George, and he was 
frolicking a lot, but soon there was 
a hurricane where she was painting 
in the Hamptons, and it got too cold. The painting is now at 
the Albright-Knox Art Gallery in Buffalo. She gave me Bridge, 
and I donated it to the Brooklyn Museum.” 

We have continued the “Paints a Picture” tradition by as- 














Pat Steir on the 
November 1985 cover. 
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‘ A.M. the train arrived at the Dutch 

border. The border guard asked for my 
passport, but I couldn’t find it. It 
turned out that somehow I had left it 
in the ladies room at the museum. 

“The guard said, ‘Do you have any- 
one in Amsterdam you could call?’ I 
told him, “You could call my in-laws in 
Amsterdam, but they’re older people, 
and it’s 2 A.M.. He said, “You have to 
prove who you are and where you 
live’ I said, ‘Wait.’ 1 had ARTnews 
with me. I took the magazine out of 
my bag. There was my picture and my 
name on the cover. The article had 
more information about me than the 
passport. The guard read the maga- 
zine and said, ‘OK, you can go. Con- 
gratulations, I’m glad to see youTe 
doing nicely.” 

Whatever happened to the passport? 

“Someone returned it to the mu- 
seum office, and they mailed it back 
to me,” Steir said. 

The joy of being 110 years old is 
the joy of being the world’s most 
widely-circulated art magazine. It’s 
the pride of having won 44 awards since 1978 for investiga- 
tive journalism, criticism, and design. 

We have gone behind the scenes to humanize and demystify 
the art world. We have broken many stories and illuminated 
major issues: unethical market practices, questionable museum 
policies, problems in conservation and attribution, the mis- 
management of artists’ estates. Our coverage of art stolen from 
Holocaust victims has influenced cultural policy in many coun- 
tries and led to the return of artworks stolen by the Nazis. 

And as Larry Rivers might have said, we plan to continue to 
please you, surprise you, and hold your attention. a 
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The first issue of 
Hyde’s Weekly Art 
News appeared 
November 29, 1902. 
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THE VISCERAL 

PROCESS OF POURING, 
DRIPPING, PUSHING, 
SQUIRTING, AND 
SHOOTING FROM THE HIP 
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Pat Steir likes to think her paintings make themselves. In 1988, Pat Steir pauses on the ladder after 
she began to experiment with pouring diaphanous layers of applying a first layer of silver paint over an 
white paint onto canvas. With the first of these “Waterfall” underpainting of green and Payne's Gray, 
paintings, she liberated herself almost overnight from deci- 
sions about imagery and let the record of the process become 
the image itself. 
Ever since, Steir has embraced the incident and accident of 
working in this mode. “It’s chance within limitations. I decide 
the colors and make simple divisions to the canvas, and then 
basically the pouring of the paint paints the painting,” she 
says. Steir’s close relationships with John Cage and Sol LeWitt 
influenced her search for a system that was painterly and con- 
ceptual at the same time. “It changes as it pours down,” she 





Hilarie M. Sheets is a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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says. “Gravity becomes my collaborator. The way the thing 
works is always in part a surprise.” 

In her luminous 12th-floor studio overlooking Chelsea and 
the Hudson River, the 73-year-old artist is flanked by monu- 
mental 11-by-11-foot canvases tacked floor to ceiling at regu- 
lar intervals down two facing walls. She points to one painting 
divided into three vertical bands: a dark, off-center passage 
with a narrower golden strip to the left and dense, mottled, sil- 
very tones streaking down the right half. 

Steir says she hated the first pouring of gold and silver paint 


Steir pours gold paint directly 
from a bucket and flicks it from a brush, 


on the right. She had mixed the colors in the bucket rather than 
pouring one color and letting it dry before pouring the next, 
which is her usual method. “Then I threw this dark indigo at it 
and then more of this brass and aluminum. It looked hideous,” 
she says. She went home despondent, thinking she had lost the 
painting. “I came back, and it had integrated the black spots in 
a really nice way. It painted itself. I love how it is now.” 

Today, Steir is planning to start a mirror image of this paint- 
ing. While Indian music played at low volume fills the studio, 
the diminutive artist wearing black work clothes, her shoulder- 


“Gravity becomes my collaborator,” 
says Steir. “The way the thing works is 
always in part a surprise,” 
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length auburn hair in a loose ponytail, stands before a tower- 
ing “blank canvas,” as she calls it, although she has already 
poured a thin scrim of light green as an underpainting and, 
after that dried, an allover wash of Payne’s Gray, her favorite 
color. “If you put it over light green it looks red,” she says. 
“Over other colors it looks blue. It’s an incredible color.” 

Next, she poured indigo over the canvas and then had her 
longtime assistant, Shaun Acton, measure off six equal vertical 
bands with red-chalk snap lines. She has been making such 
basic divisions in her paintings for several years. “I don’t have 
to design anything,” says Steir. “It’s just mechanical.” Yet 





within such minimal parameters, meaning can insinuate itself. 
Referring to a painting divided into two halves, one red and 
one blue, which was included in her show last year at Cheim & 
Read, she says: “The way that the red and the blue vibrate 
when they touch each other—that to me explains the whole 
universe. It means everything to me.” 

Work starts today with Steir and Acton stirring buckets of 
paint: silver, gold, and white pigments mixed with oil and 
thinned with turpentine to varying degrees of viscosity. Steir 
takes a loaded brush of the thinner silver and presses it on the 
wall against a messy field of previous test marks. She gets a 


Steir adds slices of thickly mixed 
dark paint. The black was followed quickly 
by more silver. 
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Steir’s painting shoes, covered in 
multicolor splatters (above). 

Standing on the ladder, Steir applies 
water to the canvas in order to thin 
the paint and affect its slide down 
the canvas (top right). 

Her assistant, Shaun Acton, measures 
Turpenoid, an odorless 

turpentine substitute (bottom right). 


shower of silver drops without much adherence. She repeats 
the test with the thicker silver, and this time much more of the 
paint sticks. “Oh, that’s nice,” she says to herself. 

She snaps on black rubber gloves to protect her hands and 
stares down the canvas. Finally she makes a move. Climbing a 
ten-foot ladder positioned on the right edge of the canvas, 
she makes several passes with a brush, loaded with thick sil- 
ver, across the top of the first division, creating a screen of 
drips falling in a diagonal. “Need thinner one,” she calls to 
Acton, who hands her a bucket that she proceeds to dump 
over the silver drips. As gravity takes over, the screen of sil- 
ver morphs into something like a delicate linear drawing. “It’s 
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the interaction with the black, the weave of the canvas, and 
how much oil there is or isn’t in the paint,” she says. 

Steir stands back again, studying the canvas, before mov- 
ing to the left side with the ladder. From her perch, she 
pushes gobs of gold pigment from the brush across the top of 
the canvas to the middle dividing line, then pours more gold 
straight from the bucket over it. From another bucket, she 
throws straight turpentine, which eats a couple of dark open- 
ings into the opacity of the gold. Then with the brush, midair 
on the ladder, she shoots from the hip, flicking calligraphic 
arcs of golden spatter onto the canvas, over the dense, metal- 
lic tendrils. 


Steir is done with her work on the piece until it dries. She 
sits down, watching its molting surface. “I find the process so 
enchanting, I can just calm down,” she says. She started show- 
ing canvases with figurative and symbolic elements beginning 
in the early 1970s, but she had always felt the burden and re- 
sponsibility of “trying to say something.” In this painting and 
its companion, each with a dark band between the metallic 
pours, she says she is interested in creating the sense of a 
shadowy tunneling space inside. She recounts a recent experl- 
ence: driving in Tuscany, she and her husband saw a sign for 
ancient Etruscan tunnels. “We followed the arrow into a tun- 
nel, and it was terrifying,” she says. “We thought we’d never 





Steir paints a test patch on 

her crowded studio wall to check the 
viscosity of her mixture (above). 

Her collection of brushes (right). 


get to the end and were going to be trapped in there. Finally, it 
opened up into a meadow. It was a sacred tunnel. I’m still 
caught in that memory with this painting.” She adds, “I’m sure 
Richard Serra saw those tunnels.” 

A few weeks later, Steir, who is in her studios in New York or 
in Vermont every day, returns to work on the now dry paint- 
ing. Asked if she is pleased with it so far, she says, “I reserve 
judgment while I’m doing it, so I have a free rein to make mis- 
takes. I go back to them and back to them.” 

Today, she concentrates on the left half the painting, first 
pouring Payne's Gray, thick as motor oil, over the gold. She 
then sprays water from a squirt bottle to thin the dark pigment 
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Acton stands ready to hand Steir 
paint as she pours silver 

from a plastic cup across the 
painting's top (above). 

Steir tips dark paint over a layer 

of gold (below). 

Opposite 

Steir in front of the finished painting, 
Silver, Gold, Payne's Gray + Mars Black, 
Summer 2012. 
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in areas. From the floor, armed with bucket and brush, she 
flings more Payne’s Gray from the brush in quick slices, under- 
hand and overhand, up at the canvas. A flock of dark seagulls 
seems to coalesce over the downpour. “At camp I was good at 
archery and shooting,” she says over her shoulder. 

Without letting this darkened field dry, she climbs the ladder 
to pour silver over it, followed by water from the squirt bottle. 
Standing back as beads of silver roll down the surface, leaving 
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transparent trails, she says, “I’m trying to make a curtain and a 
wall at the same time. I’m also looking for a contrast of the two 
sides with the empty space. To make that contrast, it needs a 
lot of layers.” 

A few days later, the “curtain” on the left half of the canvas 
has set. It evokes a dazzling forest, with the sense of snowy 
trees and vines, heavy boughs, and dark openings leading the 
eye in. The metallic paint reflects the moody light coming 


through the studio windows as a storm rolls in over the Hud- 
son. Today, Steir is working on the dark empty space on the 
right. With thunder crashing, she climbs the ladder and pours 
Payne’s Gray over the dark underpainting, followed by her 
repertoire of moves pouring turpentine and spraying water. 
The result is subtle, shifting degrees of black. 

She returns on another day to the dark strip, pouring a mix 
of ultramarine blue and ivory black. Layering “gives it depth 
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and heart,” she says. Once dry, what had read before as only 
black now shows streaks of reddish gray and green gray. Steir 
at last feels the painting is resolved. She compares her process 
to that of Japanese poet-calligraphers. 

“They spent a lot of time physically and emotionally prepar- 
ing to work, and then they got up and just did anything,” she 
says. “I plan, and then I get up, and I’m so surprised I do some- 
thing else completely.” a 
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Diana Al-Hadid at work 
on Antonym in her Brooklyn studio. 
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Like a classical sculpture, the woman lounging on a pedestal 
seems ageless, weathered by time but perpetually youthful. At 
first glance, the figure and her pedestal might be an exercise in 
white on white. But when you approach her and study her 
more closely, you see that this nude body is merely a shell, a 
composition of broken fragments, allowing you to peer inside. 
The secret is that the interior space is decorated with streams 
of pigment in various colors, more like rain falling than a vas- 
cular system. 

“I call her Antonym. It was a gut reaction,” says Syrian-born 
artist Diana Al-Hadid, who made this work over the course of 
the summer. “It sounds like a Greek goddess, my little 





Barbara Pollack is a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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Antonym.” The title fits because in many ways this work is “I’m interested in these paintings not for religious reasons, 
about opposites—solid and ephemeral, fragile and strong, an- but because I am an artist I respond—and I think a lot of peo- 
cient and contemporary. It is also clear that this shell of a body ple respond—to the shapes and the way they are painted,” she 
fits within an art history that has made a fetish of the female said. “I am not so interested in decoding the mythology, but I 
nude, yet it is the very reverse of a living, breathing, sexual- am interested in decoding the structure of the painting. Maybe 
ized being. Al-Hadid is aware of all these layers; she con- Iam a little jealous of what painting can do with space.” 
sciously built them into the work. However, instead of becoming a painter or working in mar- 
Born in Aleppo, Syria, in 1981, Al-Hadid grew up in the ble or bronze, as an admirer of Renaissance art might have 
American Midwest. She received an M.F.A. from Virginia Com- done, Al-Hadid uses industrial materials — fiberglass, polymer, 
monwealth University in 2005 and attended the prestigious steel, and plaster—in unique and creative ways. Entering her 
Skowhegan School of Painting and Sculpture in 2007. She has studio on a gritty stretch of Williamsburg for the first time, I 
never been interested in focusing on her Middle Eastern iden- was struck by the floor, covered in drips and pools of white. 
tity in her art. Rather, she has been inspired by Renaissance Then I became aware of how busy everyone was. Six studio as- 
painting, as she explained to me when we first met in July. sistants rushed to finish the works scheduled to be shown at 
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Marianne Boesky Gallery in New York in Septem- 
ber. There was a wall relief, a room-size installation, 
and a much smaller sculpture of a woman. But de- 
spite the stress everyone was under, the atmos- 
phere was upbeat, with a Motown mix blaring 
through the speakers. 

Antonym began like many plaster casts. Al-Hadid 
posed a model in a lounging position, one leg bent 
under her and the other extended. She chose a 
young woman who was a yoga devotee, “so she 
could hold her pose” while a mold of her form was 
made. First the model was coated in plaster, which 
was allowed to dry and then removed. This hollow 
shell was filled to make a plaster cast. The team 
then made a rubber mold to use for subsequent 
casts. : 

The pedestal, which looks as if it is topped by a 
large pillow on which the model is resting, was in 
fact made by filling a frame with foam, covering the 
foam in plastic, and having the model sit down in 
the mushy material in the exact pose she had taken 
for the molds. 

That might have been the end of the story, but 
for Al-Hadid it was just the beginning of her labor- 
intensive process. She poured layers of pigment 
into the rubber mold, tipping the mold rhythmi- 
cally to make the streams of color fill every crevice 
of the interior. 


Several days later, she opened the mold and re- 
moved the two halves of a hollow woman formed 
of hardened drips of pigment. They were stiff but 
flexible. Her assistants had already prepared steel 
armatures to hang the form on. I am in the studio 
when they complete this task, and the sculpture 
looks uncannily like a woman whose skin has been 
flayed, laying bare the arteries and the veins that 
flow through the body. It might be kitschy, but it is 
also fabulously delicate. 

As wonderful as this cast looks, Al-Hadid is not 
satisfied, and two weeks later, when I return, she 
has already made a different version, literally turn- 
ing the project inside out so that the armature will 
be on the outside and the streams of color will be 
visible only on the inside. 

“T didn’t totally dislike the first one. I just 
thought it read differently than I initially imagined, 
which sometimes is Ok,” she says. “I wanted it to 
read a little bit more like the drips were pouring 
through her very vertically, as if she was an inter- 
ruption in the space.” To create this effect, Al- 
Hadid poured the paint straight into the mold, this 
time not shifting it around inside. 

I watch the cast being removed from the mold, 
and I admit that I am a little bit confused when | 
see it. The body now seems awkward and mechani- 
cal, like a Frankenstein monster in pieces. It bears 
no relation anymore to the lovely, graceful girl of 
the original cast, which sits off to the side on a 
table by the window. 
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Lined with a coating of pigment, molds made from the 
plaster cast of a seated woman rest on a table and hang 
from the studio ceiling (left) before Al-Hadid and assistants 
peel back the rubber to unmold one of the forms (below). 
They clip together the front and back (bottom). A metal 
armature supports the delicate structure (bottom left). 
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“I have a sense of the direction of what I am aiming to pro- 
duce in a really broad sense, but I always leave some room, 
some kind of openness, for contingencies,” Al-Hadid says. “1 
try to only make decisions that are absolutely necessary at the 
moment, not to overplan, because something like this can 
come up that sounds good in theory, but then in practice it’s 
just a little bit off.” 

As much as Al-Hadid seems to be working by trial and 
error, testing different ideas, she has actually had an idea in 
mind from the beginning about what she wanted to achieve. 
She wants the color to be on the inside, and she will now 
work on the exterior of the cast to bring back its original 
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beauty. First, each stream of color must be reinforced with a 
strand of fiberglass. 

Joined by two assistants, Al-Hadid works carefully, dipping 
threads in polymer and applying them one by one to the cast. 
The body is no longer in two halves, but laid out in sections 
across a table. The arm is partially visible, now broken and 
without its hand, as well as a length of the back. When the 
sections are strong enough, they are attached to an armature, 
which Al-Hadid secures in place with dabs of plaster. These 
body parts are then welded together, leaving the armature ex- 
posed. The interior of the body is now complete, but it still 
needs a skin to cover it. 


Over the next two weeks, Al-Hadid applied plaster in tiny 
strokes to the surface, gradually covering the steel spokes of 
the armature. Slowly, the white silhouette began to reemerge, 
but this time with chunks of the body missing—a section of 
the chest above one breast, the back of a leg—so that the inte- 
rior was exposed. It is proof of Al-Hadid’s talent as a sculptor 
that she can reenvision the body; basically, she constructs the 
exterior from memory, not relying on the original mold. 

l asked Al-Hadid what she thought about as she did this 
meticulous work, and she said, “I am not trying to discover who 
I am through my work. I am exploring those things that make 
less sense to me, where there is something new to discover.” 





The second casting, made with paint poured 
more vertically than in the first version (top 
left). Al-Hadid and an assistant weld another 
metal armature that fits over the new 
fiberglass shell like an exoskeleton (center). 
The shell is removed in parts and fitted to the 
armature (bottom right) and the 
strengthened pieces are fitted back together 
(top right). Once layers of plaster have been 
added to cover the steel spokes, the figure is 
snugly placed in its pedestal (bottom left). 
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Al-Hadid smooths and sculpts the 
plaster base to emphasize the softness 
of the pillowy-looking depression 
where the figure sits (above). The 
piece installed at Marianne Boesky, 
where it receives a few more coats of 
paint (below). Opposite Al-Hadid and 
the finished Antonym on her show's 
opening night. 
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The final piece, now stationed in the gallery on West 24th 
Street, still looks raw. The skin is patchy, a combination of 
white paint and plaster, coarsely applied in various layers. The 
interior is muted, with its pale pastel lines. The figure has no 
head, but it doesn’t seem to be missing, as is often the case 
with ancient statues. Yet enough of the body remains so that 
you can still see the twist of the woman’s waist and the way 
she shifts her weight onto one side. 

“I’ve been working with these materials for over ten years. 
Each time, they are reconsidered or misused. The drips just 





happened earlier this year for my installation Suspended After 
Image,” Al-Hadid says, referring to an installation she built on- 
site in the Visual Arts Center at the University of Texas at 
Austin and included in the Marianne Boesky show. 

“I saw the potential and thought, ‘Wouldn’t this be a great 
way to build an image and really insert it into the architec- 
ture?’ After that, I wanted to fit them into a contoured space, 
such as the interior of a woman’s body. 

“So it really is seeing a process all the way through to the 
end in many iterations.” a 
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teardrops beneath a black- 


on-raw-canvas painting of 


the flag of Angola. 
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Creates ar 
nstallatior 


A BASIC Voc ABULARY Fred Wilson's Williamsburg studio is across the street from a 


school, which is fitting, because Wilson, 58, first entered the 


OF PAI NTED art world as a freelance educator at the Museum of Natural 


History, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the American 


FLAGS ANDBLOWN "=" 


Since then, the installation artist, whose mother is of 


G L ASS BECOM f= S Caribbean descent and whose father was African American, 


has been creating works that teach people about the history of 


AN EVOC ATIVE slavery and racism buried in the vaults of some of the world’s 


leading museums. Wilson, who was awarded the prestigious 


iM EDITATION ON MacArthur grant in 1999 and represented the United States at 


the 50th Venice Biennale in 2003, has never stopped finding 
Ge LOR AND RACE new meaning in the color “black,” as both a sociopolitical con- 
cept and an esthetic entity. 
vw ears ‘ é ror i an Wilson bought his studio, formerly a garage, in 2001 and ren- 


ovated it to look very much like a Chelsea gallery, with a facade 
of frosted windows, pristine white walls, and a poured-cement 
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floor. “I wanted it to be this way because this is my gallery,” 
says Wilson, whose interventions in museum collections are 
often site-specific, though in recent years he has also devel- 
oped a strong studio practice. His tidy, well-organized space is 
punctuated by objects that offer clues to his mind at work: a 
bulletin board filled with a patchwork of pictures of the flags of 
Africa and a pair of plaster casts, one of a white classical Greek 
statue and the other of an ebony Egyptian mummy case, stand- 
ing guard over his assistants’ desks. 

“When I'm in my studio, I sit here, I go through my books 
and ideas that have hit me while I’m on my travels, and I have 
this collection in the back,” says Wilson, an inveterate collector 
of ephemera and kitsch. “When I’m walking the street, I'll see 
something that intrigues me, and I will photograph it or keep it 
in my head.” 

Entering his backroom storage unit is like walking into a 
combined history museum and thrift shop. The shelves are 
lined floor to ceiling with mammy cookie jars, glass clowns, 
and liquor bottles with the word “black” in their labels. Wilson 
has been collecting objects for a future installation to be called 
Black Now. It will contain several hundred items that are black 
or have the word “black” in their titles. 

His lead assistant, Jason Irwin, pulls down a cardboard box 
from a shelf filled with B-movie DVDs and cheap paperbacks. 
“At one point, we saved every song on iTunes, and, before the 
store closed, we scoured the catalogue at Virgin for every film 
that had ‘black’ in its name,” Wilson says. “With movies, it 
turned out, of course, to be mostly horror movies and thrillers, 
though I did find Black Beauty in the children’s section.” 

“Bring some of those,” Wilson asks Irwin and his other assis- 
tant, Karl Miller Espinoza, pointing to a shelf of opaque glass 
forms that look like oversize teardrops. “I’m into environments 
and situations, but like every other artist, I like things coming 
out of my head from nowhere, so that’s how the glass started 
happening.” The black, glistening drips, now a signature device 
in his installations, date back to Wilson’s stint as an artist-in- 
residence at the Pilchuck Glass School in Seattle in 2001, 
where he worked with master glass blowers to come up with a 
three-dimensional equivalent of black drops on an etching 
plate. They devised a method of blowing red glass so dense it 
looks black. 

“I learned to blow glass, but I will never be able to do it like 
these guys,” says Wilson, who returns to Seattle twice a year 
to supervise and collaborate in teardrop production. The drops 
are sometimes based on drawings he provides but more often 
ca on trial and error. “When I work with artisans, I make things 
their hands feel comfortable making and that they feel com- 








Teardrop shapes made at the fortable making, because that’s when it’s their best output,” he 
Pilchuck Glass School in Seattle (top). says, holding up an extremely delicate drip, less than a foot 

A shelf in the back room of long with an elongated neck, as if to prove his point. 

Wilson's studio holds figurines from his Wilson returns to the front room of the studio and studies 


the drips laid out on the table. “I look in my things and think 
about what I want to play with, and I bring them out and start 
playing with them,” he says, moving around the table as he 
talks. He looks striking, with gentle features framed by a salt- 
and-pepper Afro and a full beard. 

He asks his assistant to pull out a painting of a flag—one 
of 68 he made for every country in Africa—and hang it on 
the wall in front of him. This painting, black paint applied to 
raw canvas, looks like a coloring-book drawing of the flag of 


huge collection (bottom). 
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Angola, awaiting the application of color. It is frightening, 
with a bold machete as its central icon above a wide black 
stripe at the base. Wilson picks up a glass drip and holds it 
with his right hand beneath the canvas. The painting sud- 
denly seems to be bleeding black blood or spilling black oil. 
He likes the effect but is not sure of which drip to use, so he 
steps back and watches as his assistants pick up one or an- 
other and test them for his approval. 


Before creating the flags, which he showed in an installation at 
Karsten Schubert Gallery in London last year, Wilson re- 
searched the history behind each one. The Angolan flag, initi- 
ated by the Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola 
when the country achieved independence in 1975, has a red 
and black field, the red referring both to the blood shed during 
the colonial period and the independence struggle and to so- 
cialism, and the black symbolizing African culture. The ma- 
chete (representing the peasantry) is crossed with a cog wheel 
(representing workers and industry) and a gold star. In 2003, a 
new, more “optimistic” flag 
was proposed, featuring a 
radiant sun, but it has not 
been formally adopted. 

“I was thinking about the 
nature of these countries— 
that they are unfinished and 
sometimes they change,” 
says Wilson, explaining why 
the work is in fact not 
black-and-white but black 
on raw canvas. 

Indeed, Malawi adopted a 
new flag in 2010, after the 
series had been completed. 
Wilson had already shipped 
the 68 flags to London, but 
he made a new one for 
Malawi in time for the show. 
Tate Modern bought the en- 
tire installation, but that didn’t end the project. Wilson made a 
flag for South Sudan after it became independent last year. 

“Putting them out in the world as paintings was initially 
kind of scary for me because I am not a painter,” says Wilson, 
who relied on his assistant to fabricate the flags. Testing addi- 
tional drips beneath the painting, he adds, “It makes sense for 
me to juxtapose things, which is what I always do.” 

Born in the Bronx, Wilson received a B.F.A. from SUNY Pur- 
chase in 1976. Beginning in the late 1980s, he created a series 
of “mock museums” intended to reveal how museums un- 
thinkingly reinforce racist assumptions. The work that brought 
him wide attention, in 1992, was “Mining the Museum,” for 
which he rearranged the collection of the Maryland Historical 
Society to illuminate the neglected history of Native and 
African Americans in the state. Since 2004, he has been repre- 
sented by Pace Gallery. 

Looking hard at the Angolan flag painting, Wilson decides 
that he approves of the way the teardrops hang below it. “I 
like that. Let’s get a photograph,” he tells his assistants, almost 
shouting over the music in the studio, a recording of Ravi 
Shankar and Philip Glass. He quickly reaches for his iPhone 











Wilson snaps a picture with his 

iPhone to record the placement of glass 
drips around a painting (top), 

With assistants Jason Irwin, left, 

and Espinoza, Wilson checks the distance 
between paintings based on 

flags from Sudan, above, and South 
Sudan, below (left). Wilson in the storage 
section of his studio (above). 
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and snaps a picture of the arrangement: two drips beneath the 
flag, one pointing left and the other right. 

“I treat the painting as just another object, but when actu- 
ally seeing them together, all these thoughts go through my 
head. These look to me like some liquid dripping. It refers to oil 
but also to race. There’s a cartoon element in it that kind of in- 
trigues me.” 

Satisfied with the result, Wilson relaxes. “So, that’s kind of 
how it works,” he says. He imagines a room filled with the 








This Page 
Full-color prints of flags are 
pinned above Wilson’s desk. 
Opposite 
Wilson with a finished work 
© based on the flag of Angola. 


flags, with drips punctuating the walls. It seems like a simple 
process, surprisingly free of blueprints or planning. “I don’t re- 
ally work from drawings,” he adds. “My way is very direct.” 
Two weeks later, I return to see Wilson complete the piece, 
but, in fact, it was complete from the moment he found the 
right combination of elements. Working from his snapshot, 
blown up and printed large, two assistants reposition the 
drips beneath the painting on the wall. “Move to the right .. . 
not that much. . . a little higher,” says Wilson, until he thinks 
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the elements are in the right position. Screws are drilled into 
the wall, and the drips, which have concave holes in their 
backs, hang in place for a few minutes as Wilson surveys the 
scene. Then the glass objects are removed and the assistants 
take measurements, creating a simple blueprint of the 
arrangement that will accompany the piece wherever it trav- 
els. The work is done. 

“T always say insecurity is a good thing when you are mak- 
ing art,” concludes Wilson, though he seems confident about 


his choices this time. “It makes you ask things, like, ‘What is 
this? Have I seen this before?’ Or, ‘Why is this coming out of 
me at this moment?” 

He finds it amusing that his process consists mostly of re- 
searching and reflecting on these questions, and only later 
working with material elements. 

“Generally,” he says, “those are things that make me push 
myself. I just think I have not seen it before, and so it turns 
out to be okay.” a 
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In full costume and make- 
up, Sanford Biggers 
balances in a one-footed 
pose for Hank Willis 
Thomas. It’s the last set-up 
of a day-long shoot. 
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HOW SANFORD BIGGERS 


CAME TO STRIKE 
A POSE AS A TWO-FACED 


folff 





It’s not always quite this bustling, Hank Willis Thomas tells me as we make our way 
into his small, fifth-floor studio located in Midtown Manhattan; it’s just when he’s 
gearing up for a major project or a show—which, these past few years, has been 
more or less his perpetual state. 

With posters, postcards, fabric samples, and mock-ups pinned haphazardly to 
the walls, bicycles parked in a corner, and a handful of cluttered workstations 
(each anchored by an iMac or a MacBook Pro), the tightly packed space could be 
home to any young, energetic, creative New York start-up. And, in a sense, that’s 
what it is, with Thomas installed as CEO. 

Four assistants mill about the room. Some tend to administrative duties (e-mail, 





Rachel Wolff is a New York-based critic, writer, and editor. 
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Shane Aslan Selzer 
custam-made suit (left) 
Biggers (center). 


the costume. 


scheduling, and the like); others are helping Thomas digitally 
plot out potential new works (quilts made out of sports jer- 
seys, a mosaic of triangular, glass flag cases filled with brightly 
colored spices). They're friends or friends of friends for the 
most part. And, of course, they are artists, working in media 
ranging from sculpture to graphic design to computer program- 
ming to film. 

“We're all ethnically different, we come from different places, 
we have different cultural backgrounds, we have different ex- 
pertise and different interests,” Thomas says. He frequently 
asks his assistants for their input—what they see, what they 
like, what they feel, what they think. “It’s important to have 
heard a diverse group of voices,” he adds. “Especially when 
you're making work that is political or about race and gender.” 

The artist, who trained in photography (first at the Tisch 
School of the Arts at New York University and then at the Cal- 
ifornia College of the Arts in Oakland, California), has ex- 
panded his practice to include text-based pieces, interactive 
installations, and reworked and repurposed ads. He focuses, 
for the most part, on the ways in which race and gender are 
mediated through language, advertising, and popular culture. 
Thomas's 2005-8 series “Unbranded,” for instance, features 
ads, geared toward African American consumers, stripped of 
their logos and text so that the corporations’ carefully staged 
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steams wrinkles from the 
and compares shoes with 


Thomas and Selzer inspect 


vignettes of black life in America are all that remain. His 
2001-11 “B®anded” is a series of composite images that 
shrewdly connect the commodification of the African Ameri- 
can male body today via sports and advertising with that of 
the slave trade. In one image, a muscle-bound chest is speckled 
with Nike swoop-shaped scars reminiscent of those left by a 
whip’s lacerations. 


Thomas takes me up to the tenth floor, where he has rented an 
even smaller, second space just for the run-up to his solo exhi- 
bition at New York’s Jack Shainman Gallery (on view through 
November 17). The tiny light-filled room contains stacks of 
vintage Ebony, Essence, and Jet magazines and a vitrine made 
out of Lumisty, a thick, foggy, Plexiglas-like material used in 
commercial displays. One assistant is busy executing a series of 
text paintings based on Civil Rights—era campaign buttons, 
featuring phrases like “Keep the Faith Baby,” “I Am A White 
Agitator,” and “100% Efficiency Man.” As for the Lumisty, 
Thomas likes the effect—the way it blurs, abstracts, and some- 
times hides the image or object behind it, depending on the 
angle from which it is viewed, but he’s not yet certain of how 
best to use the material. 

Indeed, at this moment, Thomas is most excited about two 
printouts pinned to the wall. One is a sepia-hued, full-length 





A noose and chain are 


touches up Biggers’s 


(center). 
Lisa Fairstein holds 


inspired the project. 


Biggers’s pose (right). 


portrait of a late-19th-century African American performer, 
dressed in top hat and tuxedo. The right side of his face, hat, 
and suit are white, while his left side is presented in black, cre- 

' ating a sharp, vertical line dividing him in two. The original 
image is part of Emory University’s massive holdings of photo- 
graphs documenting African American life. 

The picture appeals to Thomas for its “kind of dandyism, but 
also its hybridity,” he says. He’s interested in the subject’s mo- 
tivation. “We talk about being ‘post-racialism’ now, but this is 
somebody who’s unknown and dealing with those things in 
the late 19th century.” 

The second image is a reasonably well known, albeit some- 
what tone-deaf, late-1950s advertisement for Knoll furniture. 
It depicts a top-hatted, white chimney sweep lounging in a 
luxe red Eero Saarinen “Womb” chair, resting his ash-covered 
face on his sooty right hand. Brushes dangle from the fingers 
on his left hand, and a noose-evoking rope is coiled loosely 
around his left arm. The ad ran in the anniversary issue of the 
New Yorker every year from 1957 until 1971. 

“It’s a little bit about blackface and minstrel-sy,” Thomas 
says. “I couldn’t figure out what the context was, except for 
Mary Poppins, which was out around the same time. But still, 
there’s this thing about white men with black covering them. 
It’s tens of years away from the minstrel era, and it’s only 


among the day's props (left), 
Makeup artist Toby Klinger 


black-and-white face paint 


up one of the images that 










She and Thomas compare it to 


slightly different. Race has always been somewhat about 
class.” 

Thomas wants to build his own take on the subject by com- 
bining the two images, riffing on this idea of racial, cultural, 
and socioeconomic hybridity, and fleshing out the deceptively 
complex characters embedded in each. He has enlisted fellow 
artist Sanford Biggers to collaborate and pose. 

“I think Sanford’s work has been very much about cultural 
hybridity,” Thomas says. “He has done stuff with B-boys and 
hip-hop and Buddhism. He’s frequently engaged with that, 
and | thought he could be a kind of lens to talk about these 
issues.” 

Biggers quickly got-on board. “I think it’s an American knee- 
jerk response to equate black and white with literally blacks 
and whites. I want to find a way for it to be more nuanced,” he 
says. “And, in fact, I think it did that because this photograph 
and the character in it become more about duality and a more 
multifaceted being. It’s about the yin and yang, and pathology 
and moralism, and life and death. And superego. Those types 
of things. Which are things I’ve really been exploring in my re- 
cent work as well.” 

A month and several brainstorming sessions later, in early 
August, the two artists are together on set in a modest photo 
studio at NYU (Thomas’s mother, Deborah Willis, is now the 
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chair of the department of photography and imaging at Tisch) 
along with a crew of seven gaffers, producers, and assistants. 
When I get there, Biggers is stealing bites of an egg sandwich 
between brushstrokes as the makeup artist applies broad 
swaths of black and white pigment to his face; she keeps the 
source image of the 19th-century performer firmly in sight. 

The set itself is relatively quiet. Thomas is working with a 
few members of his production team on a shot list in a nearby 
classroom while his lead gaffer and camera assistant (close 
friends and frequent collaborators Kambui Olujimi and Will 
Sylvester) take test shots against the white paper background 
and tweak and retweak and retweak the lights. 

When his makeup is done, Biggers slips on the rest of his 
costume: a tuxedo complete with tails, gloves, and a top hat, 
all bisected down the same line as his face —half-black, half- 
white—and stitched together by Thomas’s friend, pattern- 
maker Hilary Smith, from goods produced from the Garment 
District and the Internet. Thomas steps behind the camera, a 
rented Hasselblad H4, and takes some test shots of his own 
as Biggers gets a feel for the lighting and the set. “It’s pretty 
weird already,” Thomas says. To which Biggers replies, “That’s 
a good sign.” 


‘CONCERNED 


Thomas shoots with 

a digital Hasselblad H4, 

which is connected to a laptop 
and monitor (left). 

He and Kambui Olujimi 
examine the images (right). 


Biggers moves through a series of theatrical and balletic 
poses as Thomas snaps away. Some mimic the source figure’s 
dandyish posture, others seem drawn from Kabuki theater, 
Grace Jones, Charlie Chaplin, or Fred Astaire. The makeup 
artist pops up every so often to touch up Biggers’s face, and 
Thomas’s team tugs, tapes, and adjusts his suit between shots 
to smooth out any bunching or folds. 

Thomas gives direction throughout: “Half smile.” “Look up 
proudly to yonder.” “Face me a little more.” “Turn another few 
degrees.” “Exaggerate your foot position.” “Suck in your stom- 
ach and puff out your chest.” “Let the coat flow a little bit— 
let's see some wagging of the tail.” 

The crew orders Thai food for lunch and reconfigures the 
studio for the second set-up. They've rented the exact same 
red Saarinen “Womb” chair that appears in the Knoll ad, but 
instead of chimney brushes and a utilitarian rope, Biggers will 
clutch a noose, a pair of shackles, a chain, two crosses, and a 
red-and-white Nike Air Jordan sneaker in various combina- 
tions. Thomas sets the scene: “You're exhausted. You're in the 
most comfortable chair, and you're content.” 

The third and final set-up involves rented backdrops of a 
marbled facade and tiled terrace that suggest the courtyard or 
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' garden of an upscale estate. Thomas opts for natural lighting, 
asking his crew to strike the blackout shades coating the stu- 
dio’s wall of windows. He takes several close-ups and asks Big- 
gers to hold a series of geometric poses with his leg extended 
behind him. “You're really good at that,” he tells Biggers while 
reviewing his last shot. “It must be all that yoga.” 


Two weeks later, I’m back at Thomas's studio. Many of the 
same assistants from the shoot are manning their respective 
MacBook Pros. Sylvester is working on an animation for the 
Jack Shainman show that starts as a variation of the black na- 
tionalist flag and changes kaleidoscopically in response to the 
intonation of one’s voice. It will be screened with rousing Civil 
Rights—era rhetoric as voiceover. 

Thomas has called in his friend Wyatt Gallery, a photographer, 
to help him sort through the some 600 shots he snapped of Big- 
gers that day at NYU. He has trimmed the selection in half and 
spliced together a few stop-motion-style films of Biggers in ac- 
tion. Thomas says he’d like to find a way to use them. At this 
point, he’s still not sure what final form the piece will take, 
though he’s leaning toward an editioned platinum print, which 
would fit in the context of the original 19th-century shot. 





Using late afternoon 

sunlight instead of strobes, 
Thomas took the camera 

off its tripod to shoot Biggers 
as he moved fluidly against a 
faux-marble backdrop 

(this page). 

Two final works, digital 
(-prints from the shoot, both 
Untitled, 2012 

(following spread). 


Thomas is pleased with the results, though, as is Biggers, 
who stopped by a few days later to see the images himself. The 
two even think this “avatar” could manifest himself in other 
scenarios, too—a short film, perhaps, with more of a narrative- 
driven approach. 

Thomas has come up with something fairly ingenious by the 
time we speak the following week. After printing 22 selects 
(drawn mostly from set-ups one and three), he inserted several 
of them into lightbox-style frames made from Lumisty —the 
material I saw in the studio several weeks before. The effect is 
remarkable. From the front, the portrait of Biggers is crystal 
clear, yet as one moves around it, the image becomes increas- 
ingly blurred, ghostlike, and hardly recognizable as a human 
being—a fuzzy totem in black, white, and gray. 

It is, in that sense, a perfect metaphor for the increasingly 
blurry lines of race itself. “I’ve always felt more comfortable in 
the gray space,” Thomas says. “I think it’s closer to the truth of 
any given scenario. And that was some of the challenge with 
this work itself, being half-black, half-white. With my work in 
general, I’m very interested in seeing if it works at all and see- 
ing if what I was looking at was valid and then from there get- 
ting into a deeper idea.” a 
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... After some years of preparation and experi- 
mentation, during which time he painted his 
pictures on an easel, Pollock has developed a 
method that is unique and that, because of its 
newness, shocks many. He has found that what 
he has to say is best accomplished by laying 
the canvas on the floor, walking around it and 
applying the paint from all sides. The paint— 
usually enamel, which he finds more pliable— 
is applied by dipping a small house brush or 
stick or trowel into the can and then, by rapid 
movements of the wrist, arm and body, quickly 
allowing it to fall in weaving rhythms over the 
surface. The brush seldom touches the canvas, 
but is a means to let color drip or run in stringy 
forms that allow for the complexity of design 
necessary to the artist... . 

Such a summation of Pollock’s way of work- 
ing is, of course, only part of the story. It has 
developed after years of concentrated effort, 
during long periods when nothing was satisfac- 
tory to him. He explains that he spent four years painting 
“black pictures,” pictures which were unsuccessful. Then his 
work began to be more sure. There was a period of painting 
symbols, usually of figures or monsters, violently expressed. 
Of them, She Wolf, now owned by the Museum of Modern 
Art, was a crucial work. Here areas of brush-work and paint- 
pouring were combined, the painting being done partly on the 
floor and partly on the easel. The change to his way of work- 
ing today was gradual, accompanying his various needs for ex- 
pression, and though there is a sense of the brutal in what he 
does this gradually seems to be giving way to greater calm. 

During the cataclysmic upheavals painting has undergone in 
recent years there have been rather drastic measures taken 
with the object. It has been distorted and finally eliminated as 
a reference point by many artists. The questions arise as to 
what the artist is dealing with, where he gets his ideas, what 
his subject matter is, etc. The answer may be found partly in 
the consideration that these artists are not concerned with rep- 
resenting a preconceived idea, but rather with being involved 
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In a visit to Jackson Pollock’s Long Island studio, 
a fellow artist chronicles a “ritual dance" 

BY ROBERT GOODNOUGH 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY HANS NAMUTH 


Right Jackson Pollock, 
1950, by Hans Namuth. 


in an experience of paint and canvas, 
directly, without interference from the 
suggested forms and colors of existing Above Pollock’s 
objects. The nature of the experience is Autumn Rhythm, 
important. It is not something that has 1950. 

lost contact with reality, but might be 

called a synthesis of countless contacts 

which have become refined in the area 

of the emotions during the act of painting. Is this merely an 
act of automatism? Pollock says it is not. He feels that his 
methods may be automatic at the start, but that they quickly 
step beyond that, becoming concerned with deeper and more 
involved emotions which carry the painting on to completion 
according to their degree of strength and purity. He does not 
know beforehand how a particular work of his will end. He is 
impelled to work by the urge to create and this urge and what 
it produces are forever unknowable. . . . B 





Originally appeared May 1951. 
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paints a picture 
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De Kooning at work on his first big 
preliminary charcoal drawing for 
Woman, |. The finished painting, dated 
1950-52 (far right) is at MoMA. 
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The physical appearance of Woman. . 
the length of its history. Paint is applied in consistent 
impastos which thin out to the canvas in a few places 
and rise elsewhere to heavy ridges. “I like a nice, 
juicy, greasy surface,” says the artist, who refuses to 
capitalize on the process of correction and the happy 
accidents it so often produces. Changes, made after 
prolonged study or in moments of emphatic refusal, 
are preceded by scraping back to the canvas. 

If the materials are conventional, they were plied 


. gives no clue to 


in many ifferenit nes uncnsueaaell manners—as one might expect from the mo- 
tivating style. In addition to the usual selection of long-handled artists’ brushes, 


De Kooning uses about a dozen inch to inch-and-a- 
half house-painters’ brushes; a wide, slanted 
palette knife; and a number of “liners” — brushes 
with about a dozen 6-inch bristles attached to a flat 
ferrule. These are used by display and scenery 
painters to make emphatic, fluid lines (the artist 
supported himself when he first came to the U.S. in 
1926 by painting houses, signs and decorations, 
and his early training had included the crafts of 
commercial art; he is one of the few to have made 
personal uses of the 
many tricks of the 


The former trades). With these 
instruments he is 
ARTnews editor able to give the skin 
of his painting a 
traces the breathing vitality and 
“Llamlet-like spontaneity. . . . 
Color has been 
history” of an called De Kooning’s 
weakness by some of 
Abstract his colleagues; they 
ao point to his many 
Expressionist works in black and 
classic white and to the em- 
ny phasis on draftsman- 


ship in his paintings 
and studies. The artist 
himself freely admits 
he is not a colorist as 
moderns have come 


THOMAS B. HESS 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
RUDOLPH 
BURCKHARDT 


to accept this term as equivalent to Matisse or Bon- 
nard. He cannot predict where he wants to put a 
specific blue or rose—or even which blue or rose he 
wants. ... De Kooning often starts his colors from 
the commonplace—the intimate— objects around 
him: the blue of a curtain, the red from a box of 
soap flakes, the off-grey of a wall seen across the 
street. There are no limits; but the hues must be gay, 
which, as will be seen, is the ambience of Woman. 
As work progresses, colors change with shape and 
meaning of shape, fluctuating as delicately as they 
might in a Mondrian. They give hints of location, 
space and texture on the figurative level; they dif- 
ferentiate and accentuate the tensions established 
on the surface; they relate to each other in the vari- 
ous contradictions of flat surface and apparent 
depth. In the entity of Woman, they become unana- 
lyzable components of form which add to its air of 
opulence, violence and laughter. 

. in all the stages of the work in progress, a 
mouth is attached to the painting. In the sketch, it 
is the ruby smile of the Lucky Strike lady with the 
“T-zone.” In the stages, it is other photographed 
mouths cut from advertisements and posters, 
sometimes with enlarged lips, often with teeth ac- 
centuated by black verticals. This is not an over- 
lay —which is a point of change—but a point of 
rest, the center, unturning point of the wheel 
around which all else moves. .. . a 
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... Hofmann has evolved no rules for the making of a picture. 
On the contrary, always on guard against intellectualism and 
virtuosity, he says: “At the time of making a picture, I want not 
to know what I’m doing; a picture should be made with feel- 
ing, not with knowing. The possi- 
bilities of the medium must be 
sensed. Anything can serve as a 
medium—kerosene, benzine, tur- 
pentine, linseed oil, beeswax... 
even beer,” he adds jokingly. He 
usually works with a full palette, 
but for Fruit Bowl, No. I he used 
only four colors—white, red, 
blue and yellow— bringing in one 
more, crimson, when the picture 
was almost finished. Revealing 
his taste for extremes in impas- 
tos, he states that he “may use a 
hundred tubes for one picture, or 
one tube for a hundred pictures; 
lots of medium or none at all.” 
During the making of a picture, 
he gets covered with paint and 
spatters everything around, but 
he is scrupulous about clean ma- 
terials. A can of turpentine and a 
huge roll of gauze are always 
handy for cleaning his brushes 
and palettes at the end of a ses- 
sion. While working, however, he 
very rarely stops for this pur- 
pose. Lavish with his materials, 
he keeps his studio well-stocked with “all instruments possible 
for the making of a picture.” A large assortment of palettes 
(panes of glass, pressed-wood boards, table tops), palette 
knives, jars full of brushes, boxes of tubed colors, rolls of can- 
vas, bristol boards are all neatly arranged, ready for immediate 
use. He usually paints on heavy duck—originally for the sake 
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Recording 
Hofmann’s 
“physical struggle” 


with the canvas 
BY ELAINE DE KOONING 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


RUDOLPH BURCKHARDT 
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ey 


paints a picture 


1 


of economy, but now because he finds it holds up better than 
linen against his battering technique. He prepares the raw can- 
vas himself with flat white to close the pores, then a gesso 
ground, which me maintains is the only ground that does not 
turn yellow. (Its one disadvan- 
tage is that these pictures cannot 
be rolled because they would 
crack.) Although he likes his pig- 
ment applied generously (Hof- 
mann is often amused by his 
students’ “starving palettes”), he 
tries to keep areas of canvas un- 
covered throughout the develop- 
ment of a picture as its texture 
and color are important foils for 
the variety of his impastos and 
tones. (In the final version of 
Fruit Bowl, No. I for instance, the 
cone of paper, the area around 
the dots in the cellophane and 
occasional edges of planes are 
still raw canvas.) “If I lose my 
ground, I have overshot my aim,” 
he says, and in this case he re- 
states forms with white paint (he 
uses Permalba) to find his bear- 
ings again. White is the most im- 
portant color, the artist finds, 
“since it is the most neutral and 
the finest shades always take a 
definite relation to it.” By “pure 
color,” a term Hofmann con- 
stantly employs, he does not mean color as it comes out of the 
tube. Any mixture, he maintains, can be pure; it is in their 
relationship —as, for instance, the juxtaposition of tones to 
create the illusion of light—that colors may become dirty. . . . 





Originally appeared February 1950. 
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Far left 

Hofmann’s painting, now 
called Fruit Bow! No, Ii 
and dated 1949. 

Left The painter 

stabs a brush into thick 
mounds of oil paint. 
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; Left Joan Mitchell . .. Bridge was begun directly on an unstretched linen canvas 90 inches high by 80 
working on Bridge, which she inches wide, and stapled to [Mitchell’s] studio wall. She sketched in charcoal a 
decided te anandon central horizontal stroke about which she composed an over-all linear structure. 


Turning almost immediately to tube paints, she attacked the chalked areas with 
housepainters’ and artists’ brushes, her fingers and, occasionally, rags. Although 
the original composition is important to her, she worked rapidly. A full range of 
color was used, dull oranges and dark blue-blacks predominating. 

The picture was allowed to sit for a day. The artist resumed painting the next 
evening and worked through the night. “I prefer daylight, but I also like to work 
at night.” She painted slowly, studying the canvas from the furthest point in the 
studio (23 feet away), simulating in a way the panoramic view of memory. She 
spends a great deal of time looking at her work. “I paint from a distance. I decide 
what I am going to do from a distance. The freedom in my work is quite con- 
trolled. I don’t close my eyes and hope for the best. If I can get into the act of 
painting, and be free in the act, then I want to know what my brush is doing.” 

Miss Mitchell painted intermittently for several days, and then determined to 
abandon the picture . . . because the feeling was not specific enough, and be- 
cause the painting was not “accurate.”.... 

After putting aside the first canvas, she became somewhat depressed and 
found it difficult to work. Yet she felt that she had to, so she forced herself to 
paint, but what? Miss Mitchell needs a subject she likes in order to feel posi- 
tively enough to work. A friend jokingly suggested that she paint a poodle she 
once had swimming. The dog, George, became the mnemonic catalyst which 
provided the remembered attitude, and the beach in East Hampton furnished 
the remembered landscape image, although once the painting was started, it 
took over. 

George Swimming at Barnes Hole began as a lambent yellow painting, but 
during the second all-night session, the work changed. The lustrous yellows 
turned to opaque whites, and the feeling became bleak; therefore, “but It Got 
Too Cold.” The artist did not carry her buoyancy any further; the beach was 

transposed from summer to fall. 
It seemed as if the hurricane that 


because it was not “accurate?” 
Below George Went 

Swimming at Barnes Hole, 

but It Got Too Cold, 1957. 


n ritic struck East Hampton in the au- 
A renowned C ; tumn of 1954 invaded the pic- 
watches Joan Mitchell paint ture. Since her early childhood, 
not one painting, but two lake storms have been a fright- 


BY IRVING SANDLER ening symbol both of devasta- 
tion and attraction, and the 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY sense of tempestuous waters ap- 
RUDOLPH BURCKHARDT pears frequently in her work. 
Miss Mitchell painted four hurri- 
cane canvases based on this ex- 
perience in 1954. George is a 
return to this series, the realiza- 
tion of what was attempted 
then. This picture is less linear 
than her work in the intervening 
years. The contrast of the happy 
heat of the multi-colored central 
image, the shimmering water and 
the sun-streaked atmosphere 
with the fearful suggestion of 
the impending hurricane creates 
a remarkably subtle tension. 
The artist stretched the fin- 
ished canvas, which measured 86 
by 78 inches, without trimming 
any away... . a 














RIGHT: ©ESTATE OF JOAN MITCHELL/ALBRIGHT-KNOX ART GALLERY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, GIFT OF SEYMOUR H. KNOX, JR. 


LEFT: ©2012 ESTATE OF RUDY BURCKHARDT/ARTISTS RIGHTS SOCIETY (ARS), NEW YORK 











Originally appeared October 1957. 
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Jonah Freeman and 

Justin Lowe, 

Stray Light Grey, 

2012, mixed-media installation. 
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onah Freeman and Justin Lowe 

transformed the pristine expanses 

of this Chelsea gallery into a night- 
marish, claustrophobic, catastrophic 
wasteland. And, boy, was it fun. For 
previous endeavors, the Los Angeles- 
based duo converted the Ballroom 
Marfa in Texas and a posh Miami apart- 
ment into deserted meth labs, and they 
turned a Modernist Los Angeles house 
into the early-1960s headquarters for 
Dr. Arthur Cook, a fictional therapist 
and psychedelic-drug guru. This latest, 


far more elaborate project, called Stray 
Light Grey, was a maze of a dozen or so 
“period rooms” set in an indoor mega- 
city known as San San Metroplex. 


Everything was familiar yet disjointed 
in this alternate reality. 

The trek began in a small gallery- 
within-the-gallery hung with collages 
and paintings-that blend pop imagery. 
with pseudo-scientific allusions to hallu- 
cinogens. But it was the illusory space it- 
self that served as Freeman and Lowe’s 
real artwork. There was even a dusty 
backroom and a bathroom. 

From there, things got more surreal. 
We passed through a busted wall into 
another (domestic) bathroom, through a 
moldy hallway, and into an off- 
track betting parlor, where losing 
tickets littered the floor and a TV 
behind the counter played a porno 
film starring versions of such noto- 
rious fast-food characters as Ronald 
McDonald and Burger King. An- 
other corridor referenced an under- 
ground slum in Hong Kong and a 
pirate radio station, where all the 
wires and circuit boards were 
coated in salt. Something terrible 
happened here. 

Up some stairs, there was a terri- 
fying plastic-surgery room contain- 
ing a dirty operating chair, a cactus 
terrarium, and a cabinet full of pre- 
scription drugs. Down more stairs, 
we entered a retail outlet selling 
mysterious liquids with labels that 
read “DNA Recalibrator,” “Nerve 
Splicing Lubricant,” “Biolumines- 
cence Elixir,” and “Picasso,” and 
beach towels decorated with sexy 
models who have animal heads— 
biotechnology gone haywire. More 
pleasant was the swanky library 
stocked with fake books, framed 
photos of a hedonistic party, sculp- 
tures of crystal-encrusted rocks, 
and a taxidermy stork, also covered 
in crystals. The romp ended in an 
Art Deco museum, its floor and 
walls inlaid with geometric pat- 
terns, which housed more crys- 
talline sculptures and mirrors 
printed with images of minerals. 

We could take a breather in this 
relatively spacious chamber. But, 
alas, we were left feeling that some 
terrible fate had befallen the peo- 
ple who occupied these spaces. 
They got greedy with self-serving 
scientific experimentation, and their 
world became covered in minerals and 
dust. It was a sci-fi warning cry for our 
own society. —Trent Morse 


WALTON FORD: EARLY WORKS 
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Acquavella 
Wouldn't it be great to play curator-for-a- 
day and add one of James Rosenquist’s vi- 
brant new outer-space-oriented 
“Multiverse” paintings to a re-creation of 
the small gallery at the old Museum of 
Modern Art that housed two remarkably 
quirky paintings: Pavel Tchelitchew’s 
Hide-and-Seek (1940-2) and David Alfaro 
Siqueiros’s Echo of a Scream (1937)? What 
these works share is the formation of a 
mysterious deep space from a miasma of 
semi-abstract forms. Variably vague im- 
ages of babies’ heads, skulls, and brains 
enter into the equation as 
well. In some of Rosen- 
quist’s new works, we are 
even reminded of the 
womb- and outer-space- 
like region inhabited by 
the floating baby in the 
film 2001: A Space 
Odyssey, which may in 
turn have been inspired 
by one of these earlier 
paintings. We could also 
add to this imaginary 
gallery a maximalist 
painting by Audrey Flack, 
who shares with Rosen- 
quist a palette of glowing 
colors against black back- 
grounds and echoes of 
photorealism in the paint 
application, which for 
both can look airbrushed 
even when it isn’t, and 
otherwise shows evi- 
dence of brush strokes. 
A few years ago, 
Rosenquist’s Florida stu- 
dio burned to the ground. 
The artist rallied and 
shows no sign of slacking 
off, still exploring ambi- 
tious ideas with flair and 
professionalism. His large 
2011 painting The Geom- 
etry of Fire, pieced to- 
gether from smaller 
panels that fit into a 
smaller-than-usual tem- 
porary studio, shows a 
conflagration, with 
flames on one side and 
melted chromium on the 
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other. There are hints of a skull within the 
flames. Radiating from the center are the 
characteristic prismatic divisions that also 
define the “Multiverse” series. Rosenquist 
has long been interested in space —human 
travel to it and, more recently, the idea 
that there may be other forms of life in 
the parallel, alternate, or meta-universes 
that are being posited by scientists. 

In his recent paintings—all 2012 and 
bearing some of the just-mentioned 
names that have been given to these the- 
oretical universes outside our own—the 
forms seem broken up. Stars, flames, and 
what often look like internal organs all 
contribute to abstract fields defined by 
unrelated yet interacting parts. There is 
generally no central or focal image, no 





* 
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narrative hint, and the works almost seem 
to explode in different directions. There is 
a wild dynamism of things popping and 
pow-ing in the best Pop tradition, but 
without any commercial, realist, or still- 
life referents. Unlike the peaceful, static 
space of Ross Bleckner, say, whose work 
Rosenquist’s pinpoint stars sometimes 
evoke, this space is constantly erupting, 
crackling, and evolving. It seems about as 
close as we humanoids can-get to visualiz- 
ing the “multiple universes” that are ac- 
tive “out there.” The effects may always 
look a bit surreal, and that is what ties 
Rosenquist to earlier painters and those to 
come who have imagined or will imagine 
such places, which may ultimately be re- 
gions of the mind. —Cynthia Nadelman 


James Rosenquist, Multiverse You Are, | Am, 2012, 
oil on canvas, 132" x 120". 
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Richard futtle 


Pace 
These sprawling sculptures initially 
looked like a series of mishaps, as if a 
rowdy group of castoff objects (lumber, 
yarn, metal tubes, Styrofoam slabs, strips 
of fabric) had come together for a party, 
woken up in piles of confusion the next 
morning, and then stayed put, frozen in 
space though kinetically charged. The 
title of the series alone —“Systems, 
VII-XII” — indicates that Richard Tuttle 
knew exactly what he was doing when 
he made these works. (Although he may 
have embraced a little happenstance 
along the way, such as the unraveling ball 
of yarn in Systems, IX.) Once we open 
our minds to Tuttle’s peculiar components 
and idiosyncratic sense of organization, 
everything appears perfectly balanced 
and in its proper place. In fact, that’s the 
whole idea. 

The five “Systems” here (all 2012) were 
a continuation of six others shown last 
year. Back then, the emphasis was on 
verticality; this time around, it was all 
about the horizontal. As with much of 
Tuttle’s work over the past five decades, a 
whiff of mysticism floated around the 
sculptures. Systems, X conjures an Easter 
Island head or an African mask from a 
large freestanding shield wrapped in 
burlap, frayed at the top like hair. It lords 
over a necktie-shaped object in a wooden 
box and what resembles a flimsy coffee 
table, topped with three push-broom 
heads and a white towel swaddling a stick 
painted bright orange-red. Tucked under 
the table are bulging black garbage bags 








Tony Smith, Source, 1967, steel, painted black, 
11' x 29' 6" x 34'. Matthew Marks. 


with who knows what inside. 

Tuttle excels at combining such wacky 
materials in ways that imply recognizable 
forms but are really straightforward ab- 
stractions. Like an Ikebana master, he 
creates harmonious configurations 
through the alchemy of arrangement. 

— Trent Morse 


Tony Smith 


Matthew Marks 

Sometimes one work is more than 
enough to command an entire room, as 
Tony Smith’s Source proved at Matthew 
Marks’s 522 West 22nd Street space. A 
huge physical presence, it is an early — 





Richard Tuttle, Systems, IX, 2012, wood, concrete, cloth, plastic, and paint, 
80" x 10'10" x 36", overall dimensions variable. Pace. 
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and terrific—example of the black steel 
abstract sculptures that Smith is known 
for. First fabricated in 1967 and shown at 
Documenta 4 the following year, it is a 
heavyweight (over six tons) in more ways 
than one. Standing tall, its multiple faces 
all intriguingly and unpredictably differ- 
ent, it surprises us as we circumnavigate 
it, and seems to expand and contract de- 
pending on our perspective. 

Smith, one of the most esteemed of 
American sculptors from the second half 
of the 20th century, was also an archi- 
tect. His builder’s inclinations are always 
evident in the way he emphasized struc- 
ture, balance, and countervailing forces. 
Smith said that Source was inspired by 
Courbet’s painting The Source of the 
Loue (1864), associating his own version 
with Courbet’s image of “a great flood 
gushing from the rock face.” Indeed, as it 
rises panoramically from the floor, 
Source achieves landscape status. The 
extended leg that thrusts forward so ele- 
gantly and assertively might suggest an 
embryonic river. However, it also insinu- 
ates more architectonic readings, such as 
a runway or walkway jutting out from 
an industrial facade. 

At the 502 West 22nd Street gallery, 
there were three maquette-size Smith 
works, including a multipart wooden piece 
from 1954 that is one of the artist’s earli- 
est sculptures. Another work was from 
1956 and, composed of thinned concrete 
poured into an egg carton, made at 
Smith’s home. A slender vertical wire- 
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MICHAEL WERNER GALLERY, NEW YORK 


and-canvas piece (ca. 1956), as much 
drawing as it is solid and void, under- 
scored Smith’s ability to introduce, even 
into much more monumental projects, an 
unlikely, vital delicacy. 

Jackson Pollock, who was visiting 
Smith that day in 1956, made two won- 
derfully chunky plaster, wire, gauze, and 
sand improvisations that were also on 
view here in celebration of both artists’ 
centennial year. —Lilly Wei 


Ernst Wilhelm Nay 


Mary Boone and Michael Werner 

Rarely seen in the United States since 
the 1960s although well-known in Eu- 
rope, German painter Ernst Wilhelm Nay 
(1902-68), a master of color, was the 
subject of an exciting three-venue show 
at Michael Werner and both Mary Boone 
spaces. Two galleries were dedicated to 
the artist’s exuberant paintings, and one 
to his luminous, equally animated if more 
delicate, works on paper, including a 
study on cardboard. The study’s penciled 





Ernst Wilhelm Nay, Getei/t durch Rot und Blau, 1967, oil on canvas, 
78%" by 74%". Mary Boone. 


abstract pattern is dabbed with bright 
colors, whose names are scribbled next to 
them, suggesting a color scheme in for- 
mation. Condemned as a “degenerate 
artist” by Nazi officials in 1937, Nay was 
forbidden to show his work in Germany 
after that time. However, he was rehabil- 
itated when the war ended. He partici- 
pated in Documenta 1 in 1955, had his 
first solo show in New York, and repre- 


* 


sented Germany at the Venice Bi- 
ennale in 1956. The works on view 
at Mary Boone were all from the 
1960s, long after Nay had become 
a nonrepresentational artist. Nev- 
ertheless, the influence of Matisse, 
Kirchner, Munch, and the Surreal- 
ists remains evident, as do figura- 
tive implications. 

At Michael Werner, as at Mary 
Boone, Nay’s vibrant colors lit up 
the room. The artist’s charged 
palette accompanied shapes that 
were for the most part ovals and 
circles, with the circles cut in half at 
times to become eyes, as in his “Au- 
genbilder” (Eye Paintings). A fine 
black-and-gray example from 1963 
was at Boone in Chelsea. The 
shapes are rhythmic, repetitive, 
and embedded in undulant bands 
of color. They reverse profiles, so 
the tightly interlocked forms func- 
tion as positive or negative. While 
this Chelsea show was gorgeous — 
with twice as many works as the 
Werner uptown 
space —it seemed more im- 
perious, while the nine 
paintings uptown created 
an immersive environment 
of exceptional intimacy. Al- 
together, these works pro- 
vided an overdue and 
welcome reintroduction to 
an inordinately gifted artist. 

—Lilly Wei 


‘Paved 
Paradise’ 


DC Moore 

Taking its title from Joni 
Mitchell's poetic tirade in 
her classic song “Big Yel- 
low Taxi,” this exhibition 
brought together 25 works 
addressing the modern city. 
With contributions in vari- 
ous mediums by Ann Agee, Ishmael 
Randall Weeks, Romare Bearden, and 
John Zinsser, among others, the show 
revealed a range of attitudes about met- 
ropolitan existence, from the cynical to 
the nostalgic. 

A few artworks pictured human fig- 
ures, but only as rough, gestural sugges- 
tions. Most were uninhabited and framed 
the city itself as a living subject. Mark 
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Jacob Lawrence, Meat Market, 1964, tempera and 
gouache on paper, 30%" x 22". DC Moore. 


Innerst’s abstract oil on canvas, Spectra 
(2012), with its thick impasto and vertical 
bands of color that fade and surge, 
evokes a busy avenue viewed through a 
rain-streaked window. Pedestrians, taxis, 
lights, and buildings all melt into a dizzy- 
ing apparition of movement—pulsing and 
incessant—that conjures the buzz of 
urban life. Jacob Lawrence's vibrant 1964 
tempera on paper, Meat Market, is a pas- 
tiche of carnage. Lawrence presents the 
metropolis as a flat grid of shoddy tin 
roofs and chain gangs of bony men who 
toil in markets that proffer goods and 
bloody carcasses in equal measure. 

In the central gallery, Yvonne 
Jacquette’s enormous oil on canvas, 
Times Square Triptych II (1986-87), ter- 
rorized its own wall with a Warholian 
Pop nightmare. Aerial views of Midtown 
sidewalks are obscured by looming neon 
signs advertising consumption, both 
carnal and commercial: “Dirty Lily” min- 
gles with a billboard for Panasonic, and 
“Taste of It,” a slogan for Coca-Cola, 
here seems to address a darker thirst. In 
Skyscraper (1995), Robert Moskowitz 
reduces that iconic symbol to its roman- 
tic essence: two lone structures, simple 
and clean, scratching the clear blue 
sky—an uncluttered, triumphant vision 
of progress through engineering. 

—Emily Nathan 
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Jean-Michel Othoniel, Gigantic Necklace, 2012, mirrored glass and steel, 
52' 6" x 35%" x 74" (left) and Untitled (Black Knot), 2012, mirrored glass and 
stainless steel, 61%" x 57%" x 29'4". L&M Arts. 





UP NOW 


Jean-Michel 
Othoniel 


Brooklyn Museum 

Through December 2 

L&M Arts 

A 1993 black-and-white film called It was 
as beautiful as the chance meeting of a 
sewing machine and an umbrella is the 
most evocative piece in Jean-Michel Oth- 
oniel’s Brooklyn Museum retrospective. 
The title echoes a famous phrase from a 
description of a boy in Lautréamont’s 
renowned 1869 proto-Surrealist novel, 
Maldoror. In the video, we see the garden 
of a Barcelona museum of medical history, 
where a pair of ice sculptures of a sewing 
machine and an umbrella rest on the oval 
surface of an antique dissecting table, 
slowly melting amid flickering rays of 
sunlight, conjuring multiple metaphors of 
death and disappearance. 

The equally poignant work Scar Neck- 
lace (1997), consisting of a string of tiny 
bloodred Murano glass beads displayed in 
a white frame, is a relic from a 1997 proj- 
ect paying homage to Felix Gonzalez- 
Torres, renowned for his transitory instal- 
lations. Othoniel gave out 1,001 similar 
necklaces to people attending the Euro- 
pride Festival one year after Gonzalez- 
Torres’s death from AIDS in 1996. A slide 
show playing on a monitor memorializes 
the recipients. 
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Golden Rain (2002), an enormous, deli- 
cate fabric screen, is somewhat more sub- 
stantial. Ten long, narrow panels of pale 
blue tulle are decorated with constella- 
tions of tiny mirrors and pierced circular 
openings reminiscent of the glory holes 
used for sex in men’s public bathrooms. 
The association of gayness with light and 
ornate decoration is redoubled by the 
phrase “We believe in fairies,” which is 
embroidered down the length of the faded 
blue ribbons joining the sections of tulle. 

Such subtle magic fades when Othoniel 
turns to denser materials. The monumental 
Precious Stonewall (2010), for example, is a 
bombastic room-size cube made of 4,200 
golden glass bricks festooned with colorful 
necklaces. Several of the 
artist's recent huge glass neck- 
laces dominate the final room. 

More could be found at 
L&M Arts, hanging on thin 
cords from the ceiling or 
strung on steel frameworks 
over mirrored bases. The 
largest, Gigantic Necklace 
(2012), descended from the 
fifth-floor skylight down the 
center of a circular staircase 
to the gallery’s first floor. De- 
spite appearing to be mo- 
mentarily frozen in air, these 
sculptures were surprisingly 
inert. The context of an ele- 
gant townhouse added to the 
aura of ostentation. 

— Elisabeth Kley 
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Viola Frey 


Nancy Hoffman 

In this raucous exhibition, the evidence of 
the late Viola Frey’s eccentric vision of . 
humanity was amply displayed in colorful, 
sometimes monumental glazed-ceramic 
sculptures. The show’s largest piece, which 
stood in the front gallery, was nearly ten 
feet tall. Titled Little Big Man (1987), it is 
an enormous figure splashed with garish 
colors. Dressed in a blue suit embellished 
with a red-and-orange pattern that seems 
ready to burst into flames, the figure 
stands, hands on hips, with his sky-blue 
mouth frozen into a tiny “O” of skeptical 
astonishment. His legs are sturdy columns 
ending in clunky feet, while his body is 
constructed from piled-up cylindrical sec- 
tions. There was a similar enormous figure 
in the gallery’s second room, portraying a 
man sitting incongruously on the floor as 
if he had plopped down in astonishment. 

A smaller piece, Untitled (Figure with 
Pot on Back), 1985, was especially appeal- 
ing. Embellished with gold leaf shimmer- 
ing against pale green and brick red, it 
looks like clay but is actually bronze. Nu- 
merous works on paper were also in- 
cluded, some of them sharing a matte lack 
of grace that occasionally mars Frey’s 
larger ceramics. 

Also on view were two fascinating 
paintings on paper from 1980, both of 
them part of an amusing series called 
“Greedy Grandmothers.” In heavy strokes 
of oil and acrylic built up until the paper 
could be mistaken for a ceramic slab, a sil- 
houette of black hands holding a pair of 
glasses interrupts a skull-shaped white 





Viola Frey, Falling Man in Suit, 1991, ceramic, 
76" x 89" x 73". Nancy Hoffman. 
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head. The resulting play between positive 
and negative space offers welcome possi- 
bilities of transformation. 

— Elisabeth Kley 


Jesper Just 


James Cohan 

In Jesper Just’s earlier works, popular 
song phrasing measured the distances 
lurking within even the most passionate 
embraces. In these three recent cine- 
matic projections, there were no words, 
spoken or sung. Instead, the world, both 
natural and man-made, loomed large. 


tervenes; the woman regains her compo- 
sure, while the man anxiously strains to 
reconnect with her. The film ends with 
shots of massive apartment compounds, 
the exact opposite of the scrims of trees 
that open the movie. 

The looped projection Llano (2012) 
eschews oblique narrative, portraying 
instead an arid desert like that along the 
U.S.-Mexico border. The central “char- 
acter” of Llano is a rain-making machine 
that waters an abandoned stone house; 
a single human toils to rebuild a crum- 
bling wall. Just’s distinctive camera 
work contrasts noirish naturalism with 





Jesper Just, still from This Nameless Spectacle (still), 2011, two-channel Blu-ray projection, 





13 minutes. James Cohan. 


Two works, Sirens of Chrome (2010) and 
This Nameless Spectacle (2011), pre- 
sented episodes in which the protago- 
nists behave as either pursuer or prey. 
Sirens of Chrome records five African 
American women riding in two cars 
through deserted Detroit streets. They 
enter the iconic ruin of the Michigan 
Theater, where elaborate rococo ceiling 
patterns embellish an encounter de- 
scribed only by glances, facial tics, and 
dancelike gestures. 

This Nameless Spectacle is a double- 
screen spectacle documenting contradic- 
tions between what is seen and what is 
felt. The two horizontal panoramas were 
shot amid the 19th-century faux natu- 
ralism of Parc des Buttes Chaumont and 
the formal modernism of nearby Paris 
suburbs. Just’s 13-minute film estab- 
lishes a mysterious connection between 
a wheelchair-bound woman and a young 
man who first surveys her and then, 
through a distant window, floods her 
apartment with brilliant reflected sun- 
light, provoking her to have a seizure 
that conveys much agony and some ec- 
stasy. Nature, in the form of clouds, in- 


occasional views of modern technology. 
It conveys an elegiac tone common to 
each of the works in this show: rumina- 
tions on arcadias lost, and hope for 
something approaching love among the 
ruins. —Christopher French 


UP NOW 


Elaine de Kooning 


Levis Fine Art 

Through December 2 

Dealer Jim Levis is devoted to amplifying 
the reputations of under-acknowledged 
talents, and that includes Elaine de 
Kooning, Grace Hartigan, and Hedda 
Stern, among others. Inaugurating his 
new Chelsea gallery is a fascinating, 
often enlightening show of paintings by 
de Kooning (or E de K), dating from prior 
to her relationship and 45-year on-and- 
offish marriage to Willem de Kooning to 
shortly before her death in 1989. 

The show gives glimpses of the 
breadth of her studies, experiments, and 
practice within and outside of her hus- 
band-teacher’s influence. Some of the 
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paintings come off as period pieces, such 
as Basketball #40 (1977), a dynamic 
scene that owes allegiance to Action 
Painting, as well as to sports illustration 
of the time, with the interplay of or- 
anges and reds and greens generating 
frenzied motion, and typifying E de K’s 
dramatic, expressive style. 

Other paintings are interesting for their 
insightful takes on portrait subjects— 
usually men—such as her 1975 painting 
of Alex Katz who appears darkly pensive 
(or angry) with shadowed eyes. A group 
of full-figure portraits, posed classically 
in the center of the canvas, includes a 
seated Joseph Hirshhorn looking con- 
templative, more than powerful. And E 
de K’s lover and friend Aristodimos 
Kaldis stands in his studio, bristling with 
Grecian machismo. 

By contrast, Conrad (1954), a quickly 
sketched painting, evoking in manner her 
husband’s work, has the subject almost 
devoid of features. The strokes and colors 
create an agitating dive in and out of 
perspective, with a Giacomettian surface- 
effacing quality. It is all attitude. 

E de K wrote in 1959 about how she 
saw her seated men “as gyroscopes.” She 
aimed to capture “the particular gesture 
of a particular expression.” Her portraits, 
however awkward some are, convey a 
thrilling psychological edginess, as in her 





Elaine de Kooning, Conrad, 1954, oil on canvas, 
80" x 46". Levis Fine Art. 
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depictions of critic Harold 
Rosenberg. He is breathtak- 
ingly human, slouched, pen- 
sive, and fearsome-looking. 

In 1958, E de K went to the 
Southwest and became en- 
tranced with nature and pure 
abstraction. She developed a 
love of Mexico, evident in 
her assertive and richly col- 
ored painting Farol (1958), 
which brilliantly conjures the 
action of the bullfight with- 
out the protagonists—a great 
conceptual feat. 

Pure stylistic originality 
was not E de K’s aim or 
strength. Rather, what 
shows best in her work is 
her personality, her spontaneous emo- 


tionalism, and her respect for the tradi- 


tions in which she trained. 


— Barbara A. MacAdam 


‘Seven Americans’ 


Bruce Silverstein 


Alfred Stieglitz’s 1925 exhibition “Seven 





Arthur Dove, Untitled (8-14-43), 1943, 
gouache on paper, 3" x 4". Bruce Silverstein. 


spite their small size. His protegé Strand 
represents the other extreme: he scruti- 
nized tree trunks, chunks of driftwood, 
or spider webs with an eye as attuned to 
fine distinctions of tone and texture as 
any Pre-Raphaelite’s. 

Almost all these works have a gener- 
alized symbolic resonance: Strand’s 
twisted trees, O’Keeffe’s fleshy, thrust- 


littered with large letters 
that don’t spell recognizable 
words. She wears a gray slip 
and looks troubled. She 
turns her face away from.us 
and holds her shoulders 
back; her bony knees touch. 
She almost looks pinned 
against the background, like 
an insect in a scientific dis- 
play. As with all Kassan’s in- 
dividuals, she is not simply 
thoughtful, but is consumed 
by her thoughts. The paint- 
ing A Letter to My Mom 
shows an older woman, with 
long, curly red hair, standing 
1 with her heavily veined 
hands clasped. She wears a 
dark V-neck sweater and 
jeans. Her eyes are closed and down- 
cast, her face wrinkled. Running above 
her head are words in Hebrew that read, 
“This painting is my way to spend more 
time with you.” The father in Portrait of 
My Dad appears less touched by sad- 
ness; the set of his shoulders is still 
strong, his gaze kindly. 
Kassan’s charcoal studies have an en- 


Americans” at Anderson Galleries was a 
landmark event. With the artists he pre- 
sented, Stieglitz gave his own answer to 
the perennial question of what Ameri- 
can art should be like. 

The photographer and curator cham- 
pioned a native art that concentrated on 
the natural world and had no traces of 


ing oak leaves, Dove’s bursts of light 
shimmering over darkness, and, more 
explicitly, Hartley’s pairing of a lifelike 
duck decoy and a dead bird. 

The gallery called this show a “contem- 
porary rendition” of the 1925 exhibition. 
There wasn’t a work that didn’t delight 
the eye. It all made you wonder what 


tirely different kind of intensity. Self Por- 
trait Study is stark. Kassan looks straight 
ahead with dark circles under his eyes, a 
full expressionless mouth, and deeply 
shaded cheeks. 

For this moving show, Kassan created 
the substance of a novel without words. 

— Valerie Gladstone 


what he deplored as “that damned 
French flavor.” For these artists, that 
meant a more or less abstract language 
in which to express their “inner visions” 
of nature, in John Marin’s phrase. But 
none of the five painters included — 
Charles Demuth, Arthur Dove, Marsden 
Hartley, and Georgia O'Keeffe are the 
other four—ever succumbed entirely to 
abstraction. Dove came closest, but even 
in his exquisite tiny watercolors the 
configurations of land- or skyscape are 
never entirely absent. 

Another Stieglitz aim was to demon- 
strate photography’s artistic equality 
with the other visual arts. To that end, 
he showed his own studies of the heav- 
ens and Paul Strand’s close-ups of na- 
ture, along with the works of the five 
painters. Most people presumably got 
the message. Stieglitz’s photos of the 
moon and clouds, without horizon or 
framing edge, are majestic and vast de- 
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course American art might have 
taken if Stieglitz had never existed. 
—Sylvia Hochfield 


David Kassan 


Gallery Henoch 
In this splendid show, David Kas- 
san’s realist —not photorealist — 
portraits (all 2012), including nine 
paintings, eight studies, and nu- 
merous drawings, captured and 
portrayed him, his family, and 
friends, as multidimensional char- 
acters. Set against gold or gray ab- 
stract backgrounds that often 
resemble street graffiti, his charac- 
ters reveal themselves through 
their postures and facial expres- 
sions. Kassan observes his subjects 
without passing judgment. 

In Epilogue, a young woman 
floats against a gray background 


David Kassan, Portrait of My Dad, 2012, oil on panel 
32" x 25". Gallery Henoch. 
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Ken Price 


Los Angeles County 

Museum of Art 

Los Angeles 

Through January 6 

Ken Price died seven months before this 
extraordinary exhibition opened, but the 
artist’s spirit lives in his collaboration 
with curator Stephanie Barron and 
Price’s friend architect Frank Gehry, who 
designed the installation. With almost 
perfect pitch, the 100-piece retrospective 
of more than 50 years of work celebrates 
the quirky genius of an independent ce- 
ramic artist who must be taken seriously 
as a sculptor. 

Price was introduced to clay’s expres- 
sive potential by Peter Voulkos at the 
Los Angeles County Art Institute (now 
Otis College of Art and Design), and he 
honed his craft at the New York State 
College of Ceramics at Alfred University. 
But his mature work sits on the border 
between painting and sculpture, reflect- 
ing his passion for pure color and evoca- 
tive form. The exhibition begins with 
sculptures Price made from 2000 to 
2011—luminous, organic pieces with 
mottled surfaces created by applying 
many layers of paint to rough clay and 
meticulously sanding them to expose 
contrasting undercoats. These strangely 
gorgeous, amorphous forms reveal 
Price’s talent for conjuring squishy, un- 
knowable things in objects that appear 
Ken Price, to be made of solid color. Venus, a pink- 
Orange, 1987, é and blue-speckled apparition made in 
fired and painted clay, 2000, might be a giant tongue or the 
16" x 15" x 10%". head of a sea monster. Zizi (2011) isa 
Los Angeles County silvery-green sculpture that recalls a 
Museum of Art. long, convoluted sausage. 

As the show tunnels back through 
time, Gehry’s installation encourages 
viewers to wander through an array of 
works known as mounds, cups, eggs, 
and geometrics. The vividly hued eggs 
may have phallic protrusions or mysteri- 
ous voids. Cups may ride on the backs 
of sculptural turtles or, like Slate Cup 
(ca. 1972), turn into radical deconstruc- 
tions that suggest slabs of volcanic 
stone. Orange (1987) resembles a 

painted clay, chunky modern building, hacked out of 
22" x 16%" x 154". ee fiery earth and pierced by a high, dark 
Los Angeles County window. Small as they may be, each 
Museum of Art. piece has a large presence. 
—Suzanne Muchnic 
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Ken Price, 
Arctic, 1998, fired and 
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Josiah 
McElheny 


The Institute of 

Contemporary Art/Boston 

Boston 

Josiah McElheny’s art spans the vast terri- 
tory between tangible object and limitless 
cosmos, between thing and idea. The 21 
works in “Some Pictures of the Infinite,” 
organized by Helen Molesworth, revolved 
around the medium of glass, but included 
photography, film, and sculpture, all in- 
spired by the artist’s pursuit of beauty and 
curiosity about such heady abstractions as 
infinity. The individual pieces— which 
ranged from delicate, pseudo-Roman arti- 
facts to a chandelier resembling those at 
New York’s Metropolitan Opera House— 
both gained and lost as a result of McEl- 
heny’s dizzying breadth. 

The Center is Everywhere (2012), a 
sculpture whose title derives from the 
philosophical writings of Blaise Pascal, 
cascaded and shimmered in a seven-foot- 
tall hanging arrangement of crystals, 
brass rods, and tiny bulbs. While captur- 
ing the celebratory essence of the Met’s 
extravagant light fixtures, it was less 
convincing as the celestial snapshot the 
artist intended. 

Halo after Botticelli (1997-99)—a 
framed photograph of the Renaissance 
artist’s Virgin and Child with an Angel 
(ca. 1470) paired with a transparent 
glass disk flecked with 24-karat-gold 
dots—stood at the hushed, opposite end 
of the artist’s spectrum. The simple, 
physical rendering of a halo distilled 
faith into something solid, though 
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Josiah McElheny, /s/and Universe, 2008, handblown and 
press-molded glass, chrome-plated aluminum, electric lighting, rigging, dimensions 
variable, installation view. The Institute of Contemporary Art/Boston. 


almost invisible, 
requiring no ex- 
planatory text. 

Czech Mod- 
ernism Mirrored 
and Reflected Infi- 
nitely (2005) 
translated the no- 
tion of “infinity” 
—a far trickier 
subject—into a 
mirrored display 
case of hand- 
blown, mirrored- 
glass vessels, 
which appeared to 
extend forever 
into space. Here, 
too, McElheny 
successfully relied on sensation rather 
than concept, producing a vivid 
and disorienting experience of 
neverending sameness. 

The supposed highlight of the 
exhibition—five enormous star- 
bursts forming Island Universe 
(2008) in the show’s final 
gallery —proved less haunting. De- 
signed to embody a handful of 
weighty theories about the origins 
of the cosmos, these chrome, glass, 
and light sculptures only flickered 
in the mind’s eye. —Joanne Silver 


‘Mash Up: 
Collage from 
1930 to the 


oresent 


L&M Arts 

Venice, California 

Collage is everywhere in this age 
of visual clutter, but that doesn’t 
deter artists who thrive on eclectic juxta- 
positions of images and materials. In this 
thought-provoking “mash up” of styles, 
attitudes, and generations, some of the 
most intriguing pieces were made re- 
cently by contemporary artists. 

Paul McCarthy’s Carpet (D), 2009-11, 
dominated one gallery with what ap- 
peared to be the aftermath of an art- 
making tornado. In the center of the 
floor was a rectangular blue rug, en- 
crusted with clay and strewn with cast- 
offs —plastic wrappers, gloves, paper 
cups, and a paintbrush. Seriously messy 





Sterling Ruby, BC (3786), 2012, collage, paint, bleach, 


and characteristically unruly, McCarthy’s 


evocation of spent energy provided a 
challenging foil for an orderly parade of 


smaller collages on the room’s surround- 
ing walls. 
-But most of the pieces held their own. 
In an untitled work from 2009, David 
Hammons created a visual delicacy from 
scraps of distressed plastic wrap and tin- 
foil, mounted on a pale pink background 
and encapsulated in a slender gold frame. 
Mark Bradford’s silvery-gray 2009 sculp- 
ture resembled a weathered globe, but 
viewers may have wondered if the pen- 
tagonal shapes embedded on its surface 
reference the long reach of the Pentagon. 
For C.K. Wilde, the message is partly in 
the material. His 2012 portrait of Viet- 
namese Communist revolutionary Ho Chi 
Minh is intricately crafted out of tiny 





glue, fabric on wood, 10' 6" x 8' x 2". L&M Arts. 


strips of paper currency printed with his 
image, an ironic nod to the role of money 
in political and social upheavals. 

The second gallery offered a lively mix 
of works by historic figures including 
Joseph Cornell, Dorothea Tanning, and 
Romare Bearden, along with Barbara 
Kruger’s punchy graphics. But the big 
event was Sterling Ruby’s BC (3786), 
2012, a 10’2-by-8-foot wall piece in 
which blocks of textured cloth, dark di- 
agonal brush strokes, and a heavily 
worked surface coalesce in a torrent of 
painterly energy. —Suzanne Muchnic 


Michael Gregory 

John Berggruen Gallery 

San Francisco 

Northern California painter Michael 

Gregory titled this solo show of recent 

paintings “Five Hundred Miles,” evoking 
_ the old Kingston Trio song that bemoans 

being “five hundred miles away from 

home.” The reference suits Gregory’s 





Michael Gregory, Mercer’s Gap, 2012, oil on canvas 
on panel, 72" x 60". John Berggruen Gallery. 


works in the obvious sense that they 
depict figureless landscapes nearly 
empty of architecture, and their pictur- 
esque quality intimates no personal 
connection between painter—or 
viewer—and the isolated buildings 
within them. “Distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” Mark Twain once 
said, but Gregory appears to disagree. 

While avoiding the spookiness of Ed- 
ward Hopper’s or Andrew Wyeth’s end- 
of-the-road homesteads, Gregory’s 
pictures brim with emptiness. In their 
simple, quiet compositions, urban view- 
ers might be inclined to read nostalgia 
for a less hurried, less crowded world. 
But there are darker realities at play: 
the paintings evoke a troubling connec- 
tion between the sensation of being in- 
tolerably far from home and the 
pervasive fact of homelessness in cities 
across the country. 

With the ongoing home-foreclosure 
crisis just out of the frame, the isolation 
in Gregory’s paintings strikes an omi- 
nous note. The sensation of inevitable 
loss is palpable in bleak paintings such 
as Coming or Mercer's Gap, both 2012. In 
the latter work, Gregory’s faintly ruffled 


% 


brushwork in the broad, mountainous 
background and the stretch of field dis- 
turbs the picture’s smooth illusionism. 
Art-historical echoes are strong in his 
paintings, which look like Color Field ab- 
stractions into which figuration has been 
introduced. The artist uses color with 
great confidence, and he can infuse a 
picture with light while still allowing in- 
dividual hues to assert themselves. Ulti- 
mately, this exhibition showed that 
Gregory’s long-maturing realism has 
ripened, and with it has come formal 
depth and technical assurance. 
—Kenneth Baker 


Donald Baechler 


Baldwin Gallery 

Aspen 

Incorporating 33 of Donald Baechler’s 
paintings, collages, and sculptures from 
2006 to the present, this three-room 
show was a surprisingly large survey of 
the ever-active New York artist’s recent 
work. The pieces all possessed his signa- 
ture bold simplicity and focused on em- 
blems such as smiley faces, ice-cream 
cones, and flowers, rendered with careful 
craftsmanship and an almost syrupy 
cheerfulness. 

In a group of eight 52-by-40-inch col- 
lages, a bright, loosely painted central 
icon was set against overlapping pieces of 
found imagery. Black Flower (2012), for 
example, features a giant tulip emerging 
from a busy background of vintage fliers 
and polka dots on newsprint. Similarly 





Donald Baechler, Black Flower, 2012, 
gesso, flashe, and paper collage on paper, 52'' x 40". 
Baldwin Gallery. 
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random yet appealing juxtapositions 
could be seen in Baechler’s paintings, 
such as Colorful Ball (2010), which has an 
upbeat, playful charm. This 5-foot-square 
canvas presented a multicolored soccer 
ball surrounded by dozens of layered, 
pastel-hued circles and squares. 

In the 1990s, Baechler began making 
sculptures, and a recent suite of ten cast- 
bronze works were also featured in the 
show. Displayed throughout the galleries, 
they all depict roses, tulips, or daisies 
gathered in groups or on their own. They 
tend to have a flattened, cut-out look 
and lumpy surfaces, offering an original 
take on a classic subject. 

—Kyle MacMillan 


Bethany Johnson 


Moody Gallery 

Houston 

This arresting show of 17 drawings 
marked the Houston debut for recent 
University of Texas at Austin M.F.A. 
graduate Bethany Johnson. Distin- 
guished by their simplicity and restraint, 
the works recall a range of art-historical 
precedents, from the reductive elegance 
of Agnes Martin’s grids to the meditative, 
minuscule focus of medieval illumination. 

Titled “Woven Landscapes,” the series 
was inspired by the rural topography of 
an eastern German region where John- 
son recently had an artist residency. It 
includes a number of small, obsessively 
observed ink-on-paper drawings, and 
one nearly 13-foot-long wall drawing. 
Both the wall drawing and the paper 
works, the latter made with Rapido- 
graph pens and a straightedge, share 
meticulous linear skeins of horizontal 
and vertical lines that are interrupted 
occasionally by dash marks, suggesting 
foliage amidst a mountainous plain. 
Taken all together, the works demon- 
strate the artist’s dexterity with both 
the diminutive and the epic. 

While maintaining the illusion of a 
landscape, the small drawings dissolve 
into cartographic, pixelated abstractions. 
This effect was echoed in the wall work, 
which featured continuous bands of col- 
ored chalk—etched in earthy hues such 
as soft green, light blue, and pumpkin— 
that were arranged on top of one another 
and extended across a large main gallery. 
Breaking up these stacks of lines were 
circular erasures, and, when viewed from 
a distance, the composition evoked a 
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Bethany Johnson, Woven Landscape, 2011, ink on paper, 9" x 12". Moody Gallery. 


mountain bank enveloped by swirling fog 
or veiled by atmospheric mist. 

Romantic yet rational, delicate yet con- 
fident, Johnson’s work is poised between 
the poetic and the scientific. With these 
whispery drawings, she encourages un- 
hurried contemplation. 

— Catherine D. Anspon 


Matthew 
sSontheimer 


Talley Dunn Gallery 
Dallas 
“In Conversation” featured six of 
Matthew Sontheimer’s works on paper, 
each covered in streams of block-letter 
handwriting, typed text, and collaged 
imagery that compose dialogues be- 
tween two characters—a “weigher” and 
a “miner” —who seem to personify the 
creative and critical faculties of Son- 
theimer’s mind. Covering subjects that 
pertain to the creation of each artwork, 
including choices of format, theme, 
font, and source material, the discus- 
sions echo the internal back-and-forth 
process of generating and refining ideas. 

Transforming viewers into readers, these 
works express the nuanced and personal 
nature of making art. Through word and 
image, they represent each of the many 
steps on the winding path that led from 
Sontheimer’s initial concepts to the fin- 
ished products hanging on the walls. While 
the flow of the text leads through each 
piece, the graphic design is also an impor- 
tant element. Many text blocks are out- 
lined, or linked to others with dotted lines 
and arrows, creating a visual trail that 
echoes the irregular flow of the artist's 
thought and suggests the unpredictability 
of his creative process. 

Each work packs a dizzying quantity 
of detail into a compact space. Points of 
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Order (2012), for ex- 
ample, measures 
about 9 by 10 inches, 
and includes at least 
several hundred 
words of text. In 
other pieces, the 
blocks of text are in- 
terspersed with rele- 
vant images. Fixtures 
with Proposed Light- 
ing (2012) features a 
Xeroxed drawing of a 
Staedtler Lumocolor 
pen that is surrounded by words that 
reference it. Text, however, is the 
medium Sontheimer chooses to carry 
the greatest expressive weight—and al- 
though its precise arrangement and 
quantity in this show was sometimes 
overwhelming, it made for an absorbing 
viewing experience. —Benjamin Lima 


‘Installed’ 


Catherine Edelman Gallery 

Chicago 

This group exhibition featured works by 
five artists, and while the connection 
between them was tenuous, the show 
was no less engaging. Some of the 
artists examined basic objects in origi- 
nal and provocative ways, others cele- 
brated art history, and some did both. 
In Gregory Scott’s installation Judd with 
Air and Water (2012), six stainless steel 
boxes climbed up the wall in a nod to 
Donald Judd’s Minimalist stacks. Em- 
bedded on the top and bottom of each 
4-inch-deep box were two videos that 
presented a short loop of sky and of 
water, respectively, into which the artist 
made a humorous cameo—falling from 





Matthew Sontheimer, Points of Order, 2012, mixed 


media on paper, 9%" x 9%". Talley Dunn Gallery. 





the sky or swimming across the screen. 
Viewers who prefer wink to reverent 
homage would be pleased. 
Brooklyn-based photographer John 
Cyr chose to honor his medium’s history, 
showing nine works from an ongoing se- 
ries titled “Developer Trays.” This beauti- 
fully simple idea documents a once- 
essential darkroom tool that is now ap- 
proaching obsolescence. The rarity and 
significance of each photograph is en- 
hanced by its subject’s notable prove- 
nance: the trays hail from the studios of 
Ansel Adams, Sally Mann, and Bruce 





Myra Greene, Untitled, 2007, 2007, ambrotype on black 
glass, 4" x 3". Catherine Edelman Gallery. 


Davidson, among others. 

Keliy Anderson-Staley presented a 
portion of tintype images from a project 
she began in 2006. “[Hyphen] Ameri- 
cans: Tintype Portraits” features por- 
traits taken with a period-view camera 
and developed with a 19th-century col- 
lodian process that was used for “scien- 
tific” ethnographic studies of the human 
face. Their serious mood owes to the 
long exposure time that requires the sit- 
ters to hold still— Anderson-Staley 
thereby uses a traditional process to 
cast images as objects, depicting living 
people as still lifes. Chicago-based Myra 
Greene also used the body as her sub- 
ject in 21 small-format Ambrotypes 
from her series “Character Recognition” 
(2006-07). For these works, she printed 
lush images of common sensory organs 
like eyes, mouths, noses, and ears on 
black glass to explore racial stereotypes. 

— Ruth Lopez 
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This just in: 
Web Exclusives 


Executive Editor Robin Cembalest, 
author of our popular Twitter feed, 
@artnewsmag, expands her 
reflections on the news of art to 
our website. Check artnews.com 
for up-to-the-minute reports on 
the people, places, events and 
trends shaping the art world. 

















Congratulations ARTnews on 110 years of 
editorial excellence. | 
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COLDPLAY AND PARIS 
FOR KIDS COMPANY 


Album Artists has arranged an exhibition 
of original and limited edition works by 
Coldplay and their album artist Paris to aid 
Kids Company at Proud Gallery, Camden. 








Works on show and for sale include the original 7 meter wall painted 
for the cover of international No.1 album Mylo Xyloto, as well as 
prints from this wall signed by the band, never before seen signed 
tour photographs and 3 original paintings by the band and Paris. 

To attend the exhibition or for prices email: art@albumartists.co.uk 
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Gabriel Orozco 


Galerie Chantal Crousel 

Paris 

“No man ever steps in the same river 
twice,” said the Greek philosopher Hera- 
clitus, suggesting that the universe is 
constantly in flux. Mexican artist Gabriel 
Orozco’s recent exhibition “Panta Rhei,” 
or “everything flows” —an expression 
that derives from Heraclitus’s famous 
aphorism—united new sculptures, pho- 
tographs, and videos, all dating from 
2012, to deftly explore this theory of 
life’s mercurial nature. 

Ten of Orozco’s “Roiseau,” imposing 
mobiles made of umber-colored bird 
feathers and bamboo branches, trans- 
formed the main part of the gallery into 
an ethereal and otherwordly forest. These 
lush, hanging sculptures evoked delicate 
underwater plants that stirred or twirled 
almost imperceptibly in a strange ballet as 
visitors moved through the space. Two 
smaller mobiles in the gallery’s tiny 
atrium—one in pale beige feathers, the 





Gabriel Orozco, “Roiseau” series, 2012, installation view, 
dimensions variable. Galerie Chantal Crousel. 


other in all white—were luminous, and 
seemed to glow against the walls. 

The least monumental of Orozco’s new 
works was perhaps his most poetic. Titled 
Orthocenter, this quiet and unobtrusive 
installation consisted of a plain wooden 
table that displayed an array of the 
artist’s “Orthocenter” ceramic works. 
Made using the pressure of his hand on 
rotating mounds of clay, these small, 
modest sculptures are an extension of 
Orozco’s ongoing investigation of how his 
body relates to clay. The strange, irregular 
terracotta shapes resemble primitive arti- 
facts from an archeological dig. In a 
nearby video, Boulder Hand, a hand ob- 
sessively turns and rubs a stone, polish- 
ing its surface to be as smooth as glass. 

—Laurie Hurwitz 
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Antony 
Gormley 


White Cube Hoxton Square 
London 

British sculptor Antony 
Gormley has long explored 
the human form in metal, 
and for this show, titled 
“Still Standing,” he decon- 
structed the body into 
large pixels of cast-iron 
that suggest the essence of 
man in 17 distinct pos- 
tures. His reduction of the figure into 
atomic blocks is technically accom- 
plished and a bit chilly —and if these 
sculptures lack the monumentality of 
some of his earlier outdoor works that 
are located throughout the United King- 
dom, they effectively evoke the emo- 
tions and attitudes of a body, in motion 
and at rest. 

Some are stooped, while others have 
their arms crossed protectively or are 
lying down; they each illustrate various 
states of being—some peaceful and some 
anxious—such as hesitation, exhaustion, 
and confusion, as implied by titles that 
include Shy IX and Bind II, both 2011. Al- 
though 16 of these figures occupied one 
gallery, they didn’t seem to be in dialogue 
with one another. Instead, they felt insu- 
lar and remote, shrouded in their own 
isolated worlds and cut off from those 
around them, like patients in a crowded 
psychiatric ward. 

This sensation infused the show with 
a certain emotional tension, and height- 
ened the sense of frosty alienation that 
has often lurked in Gormley’s work and 
here found its fullest expression yet. In 
a few pieces such as Snook (2010), the 
mottling and discoloration of the iron 
suggests human skin, bringing material 
and subject matter cleverly into sync. 

All but one of the sculptures on view 
were exhibited in 2011 next to ancient 
busts in a classical Greek and Roman 
sculpture gallery at St. Petersburg’s 
State Hermitage Museum, a juxtaposi- 
tion that sounds like an inspired choice. 
As these works prove, Gormley contin- 
ues to add a familiar modernist sheen— 
man as machine, the distillation of the 
human form into industrial materials — 
to age-old representations of the body, 
with breathtaking effect. 

— Roger Atwood 





Antony Gormley, “Still Standing,” installation view, 
dimensions variable. White Cube Hoxton Square. 


Alexandre 
da Cunha 


Thomas Dane Gallery 

London 

In this large exhibition of two new bodies 
of work, London-based Brazilian artist 
Alexandre da Cunha demonstrated his 
talent for using simple, ready-made ma- 
terials to suggest classical forms and gen- 
tly subvert art historical precedents. The 
first part of the show, titled “Full Catas- 
trophe,” consisted of eight bowl-like con- 
crete mixers displayed on white wooden 
plinths that were topped with slabs of 
concrete or a plasterlike substance called 
jesmonite. At first glance, the works 
could have been classical urns or lotus 
bloom sculptures — Full Catastrophe 
(Drum TD), 2012, even had its original cop- 
per pipe base, which extended from the 
bottom of the bow] like a delicate stem— 
but they also bore signs of their previous 
lives as construction-site tools, dented all 
over and coarsely flecked with cement 





Alexandre da Cunha, Mude //, 2012, linen, hats, gold 
thread, 78%" x 534" x 6". Thomas Dane Gallery. 
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and paint. Gathered together and exhib- 
ited on pedestals like museum objects, 
they retained their industrial heft while 
acquiring a Duchampian presence. 

The second part of the show included a 
suite of brightly colored painter’s linens 
and beach towels—a material that has 


_ become something of a trademark for the 


artist— to which da Cunha applied actual 
straw hats. With their rims sewn flat to 
the surface, the protruding objects might 
suggest nipples or genitals, an impression 
reinforced by the title of the series: 
“Nudes.” Yet, from most angles, the hats 
read more like abstract forms, emptied of 
their role as head-coverings and their 
provocative figurative shapes, and par- 
ticipating instead in a new esthetic lan- 
guage developed by da Cunha. 

In Nude IX (2012), for example, a 
wide-brimmed straw hat juts out from 
the center of a garish, canary-yellow sur- 
face. The work recalls one of Kenneth 
Noland’s Color Field paintings or even a 
Jasper Johns target, except that da 
Cunha’s materials all evoke sun-kissed 
leisure, and suggest that he is toying 
with stereotypes about artists from trop- 
ical regions like Brazil. —Roger Atwood 


Joshua Neustein 


The Israel Museum 

Jerusalem 

The title of Joshua Neustein’s exhibition, 
“Drawing in the Margins,” was particularly 
appropriate, since most of the 75 mixed- 
media works on display represented a 45- 
year career in which he strove to redefine 
the parameters of drawing. 

One of Israel's first conceptual artists, 
Tel Aviv and New York-based Neustein 
(b. 1940) rarely uses the medium as a rep- 
resentational or narrative tool. Instead, 
the processes he employs are themselves 
the subjects of his work, left fully ex- 
posed to the eye. A distinctive example is 
Erased Displaced Square (1973), in which 
he erased lines into graphite marks that he 
had scribbled onto a sheet of paper, creat- 
ing the ghostly image of a square whose 
presence echoes both the act of drawing 
and its erasure. 

Neustein constructed many of his early 
works by tearing, folding, or cutting 
paper. But those dating from the late 
1970s onward use a wide variety of ma- 
terials including bubble wrap, tissues, 
and steel wool, and mark the artist’s ex- 
tension of his craft into the realm of 


- 





Joshua Neustein, Erased Displaced Square, 1973, 
graphite on paper, glassine envelope containing 
erasure crumbs, 50" x 38%". The Israel Museum. 


sculpture. In Magnetic Fields (1994), an 
intriguing work begun in the mid-’90s— 
but still in progress—magnetic strips are 
affixed to one side of a piece of paper via 
iron filings attached to the other side. As 
the filings rust and fall away, 
so do the magnetic strips 
they held in place, resulting 
in an image that is con- 
stantly in flux. 

Dominating one entire 
gallery was Aluminum 
Sweep (2010), a geometric 
configuration of strips and 
squares of aluminum and 
Plexiglas that curve down in 
a gentle slope from wall to 
floor. With this monumental 
piece, Neustein has strayed 
far from his earlier modest 
experiments with graphite 
and paper. Yet all his best works, new 
and old, have the power to draw viewers 
into the intellectual exercises embodied 
in his art. —Angela Levine 


Yael Bartana 


Tel Aviv Museum of Art 

Tel Aviv 

Yael Bartana, an Israeli artist and film- 
maker based in the Netherlands, has pro- 
duced many compelling projects that 
investigate society, politics, and national 
identity. The film trilogy “...And Europe 
Will Be Stunned,” first presented in full 
at the Polish Pavilion at the 2011 Venice 
Biennale, is her latest offering. It has 
since been screened around the world, 


but when shown in Israel, its controver- 
sial nature —blending fact and fiction, 
and daring to address such fraught sub- 
jects as anti-Semitism, nationalism, and 
the plight of refugees—took on particu- 
lar significance. 

Mary Koszmary (Nightmares), 2007, the 
first film, is staged in Warsaw’s Olympic 
Stadium, built to commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of the Communist State of 
Poland. In this derelict arena, a young 
man, played by Polish activist Slawomir 
Sierakowski, makes an impassioned plea 
for the return of three million Jews to his 
country. As he speaks, boys and girls sten- 
cil his message onto the grass. 

Mur I Weiza (Wall and Tower), 2009, 
references both Soviet and Zionist prop- 
aganda films. It follows the joint efforts 
of young Poles and Israelis, members of a 
fictitious entity created by Bartana called 
the Jewish Renaissance Movement, to 
erect a kibbutz near the Warsaw Ghetto. 
On completion, they raise their flag, 
which bears a Polish eagle intertwined 
with the Star of David. In the final film, a 





Yael Bartana, Zamach (Assassination), 2011, still from 
video projection. Tel Aviv Museum of Art. 


huge crowd has gathered at the funeral 
of the movement's assassinated leader to 
hear speeches for and against a return to 
the “homeland” —though which home- 
land is never indicated. 

These films employ a cinematic lan- 
guage that is both convincing and sub- 
versive, and their power lies in their 
ability to unsettle the viewer. Bartana 
never makes clear whether she has em- 
barked on a serious political undertaking 
or has devised a visionary tale, exposing 
past traumas that have yet to find clo- 
sure and resolution. But despite the tril- 
ogy’s often contradictory messages, its 
courage and esthetic integrity unques- 
tionably classify it as Bartana’s most stir- 
ring work to date. —Angela Levine 
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Complete Website Packages for Artists 


artsoan.com 
Why have an Artspan website? 
- EASY io set up and manage. 
: TOTALLY customizable design: layout, fonts & colors 


* AS MANY images, galleries and pages as you'd like. 


* ECOMMERCE: Sell your work with the integrated 
shopping carts and Prints-on-Demand feature. 


- Features include optional built-in BLOG. 
- Mobile friendly. 

- EXPERT customer service. 

- LOW COST! Hosting included. 









Sample 
Artspan 
Websites 






Each website has its own domain name 


. FREE but can also be found with Artspan.com 
30 DAY searches, directories and genre portals. 
YOUR WORK WILL BE SEEN. 


TRIAL | 


ask@artspan.com | 609.397.0888 
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artspecifier.com 


TO UR photospecifier.com 
Linking artists and photographers directly with 


igs : designers, architects, art consultants, public arts 
: administrators, galleries, art publishers, corporate 
art buyers and other art specifiers. 


, We are looking for fulltime professional artists and 
photographers in all media to be considered for 
these curated sites. If you are an artist or photog- 
rapher interested in reaching those designing 
hotels, hospitals, corporations, restaurants, casinos 
and private residences, these sites are for you. If 
you are looking for publishers, gallery representa- 
tion or to have your work included in public art 
projects, these sites are for you. 
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An Exclusive Tour | 
of the Masterpieces 
in Russia 
July 1 - 8, 2013 


An educational tour for the 


Please sign in and register to view the work of 
those who are already members. $100 annual 
membership fee can be paid directly on the 
website. If you are a designer, architect, art 


Visit ARTnews.com 
for listings of: 
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consummate student of art. ue or other art oe sign up for your Art Schools 
Sn: compliment ip Now. ‘ : 
Created by a graduate level | FAV Earnaarecn tia he Pian ow Artists Directory 
professor. ate your bh create me pea” and ARTresources 
snes s 800.888.1063 or 718.937.0901 ink it fo your website instantly. Artspeciter.com 
Visit our Bookstore endian cam and Photospecifier.com take no commissions or Advertiser Links 


additional fees for any sales created. 


Russian Art Books 
www.russianarttour.com 


415.328.3562 
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Wwww.artnews.com/ 
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For more information, contact Joyce Creiger at 
ne joyce@artspecifer.com. 


47-15 36th St. Long Island City, NY 11101 














Exhibition / Competition 


Agora Gallery. Established in 1984, Agora Gallery located 
in the heart of New York City’s Chelsea art district is cur- 
rently accepting new submissions for the 2011/2012 
Exhibition Season. Open to emerging as well as estab- 
lished artists worldwide, 18 years of age or older. Check 
out work by currently featured artists on http://www.art- 
mine.com. The Gallery Director reviews submissions on an 
ongoing basis. For more information about gallery 
“representation visit: http://www.agora-gallery.com/repre- 
sentation or email: Marie@agora-gallery.com. 


May 4 — August 4, 2013 


- Kenosha Public Museum 


$25,000 w cash awaens 


Digital entries received by January 15, 2013 
Send #10 SASE to TWSA, 249 East Route 6, Box 209, 
Mortis, IL 60450 for Prospectus or download PDF at: 


www.TWSAwatercolors.org or 
www.watercolors.org 





Services 


Puzzled by your insurance costs? Whether you are a 
collector, dealer, gallery, museum or shipper, we'll help 
you put the pieces together with our specialized, out- 
standing service. Contact Tom Pratt at Fine Art & 
Collectibles Enterprises (FACE Insurance Services), 
855-922-0800 or tpratt@faceins.com. Check out our 
website at www.faceins.com. 
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ASA The International Association of Professional Valuers 








University Courses at RISD, 
UC Irvine, Pratt & U of Chicago. 


Summer Camp at 
SUNY Purchase. 


www.appraisers.org | 1-800-ASA-VALU 
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barebrush.com 
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Art Advisor Services 


ART NOW MANAGEMENT helps artists to market and 
brand themselves. Consultant with over 20 years of NYC 
Art World experience, an MBA in Marketing, former gallery 
Owner, a degree in Art History from Columbia University 
and graduate of MoMA. Advising artists at all levels and 
aspirations on how best to achieve their goals with expert 
career guidance. Strategic, pragmatic and helpful. For 
more information please visit www.artnowmanagement.com. 
To set up an appointment or learn more call 
917.446.1028 or email ellen@artnowmanagement.com. 


Business Services 





apprizeart 


finding value in art appreciation. 





Fine Art Appraisals 
1.800.419.0250 
Www.apprizeart.com 











SEEKING to BUY 


Chiura OBATA 
Shiko MUNAKATA 
Joichi HOSHI 


veronica@egenolfgallery.com 
661-821-0256 Excellent prices paid! 





Fine Art Available 
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Read ARTnews on your 
iPad, PC or Mac. 





Visit www.artnews.com 
for a free preview. 
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CRITIC’S PICK HEATHER HART 








The Eastern Oracle: We Will Tear the Roof Off the Mother, 2012, wood, building materials, gold, and interaction. 


A perfect A-line rooftop sprang up in the Brooklyn Museum of Art's fifth-floor rotunda earlier this year, complete 
with brick chimney, sandpapery shingles, wood siding, and bare trusses. Brooklyn-based artist Heather Hart had 
conceived the sculpture, titled The Eastern Oracle: We Will Tear the Roof Off the Mother, as a shrine to self-reflection, 
and inside its attic, museumgoers knelt on a decorative pillow and gazed into a polished-brass mirror set in an ornate 
fireplace. In the tradition of Buddhist temples, visitors stuck strips of gold leaf on the shrine and made a wish, a prayer, 
or whatever. They also clambered on top of the roof. “Sitting on the roof in the rotunda transported you psychologically 
to a different place,” says Eugenie Tsai, the museum’s curator of contemporary art. “It was like a little vacation.” 

The project was part of the Brooklyn Museum’s “Raw/Cooked” program, in which each member of a jury of five es- 
tablished artists nominates an unrepresented Brooklyn artist to show his or her work. Mickalene Thomas, who has a solo 
show at the museum through January 20, recommended Hart. Shortly after her proposal was accepted last year, Hart dis- 
covered that she had breast cancer. Still, she pressed on with the work, assembling the roof with dozens of volunteer 
builders. “It was a healing project for me because I was going through cancer therapy while I was finishing the roof,” she 
says. After months of chemotherapy and radiation, the cancer was obliterated this past spring. 

Hart, 37, sees The Eastern Oracle as a continuation of her interest in “forefatherness— materials and legends that have 
been passed down through generations.” Her own father worked as a carpenter while she was growing up in Lynnwood, 
Washington, and she fondly remembers hanging out on roofs and porches that were under construction. Her father is 
also an artist, her mother is an illustrator, and all of her grandparents indulged their creative sides. Given this lineage, 
Hart says she always knew she would become an artist. 

Hart studied painting and video for her undergraduate degree at Seattle’s Cornish College 
of the Arts, but those mediums didn’t satisfy her. In 2002, she moved to Brooklyn, and a few 
years later enrolled in the M.F.A. program at Rutgers University in New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey. For her thesis project in 2008, she built Uncle Julius’ Porch. Visitors were given flash- 
lights and could crawl in and out of nooks that Hart had created underneath the porch 
sculpture. On her diploma application, Hart wrote down “Relational Installation” as her focus. 

Projects that followed included Build-A-Brother Workshop (2009) at New York’s Art in 
General, in which participants dressed up African American ragdolls modeled after Hart’s 
actual brother, and her first interactive rooftop, The Northern Oracle (2010), for the Franconia 
Sculpture Park in Minnesota. Someday, Hart would like to make Southern and Western Ora- 
cles to complete the cycle. (She prices the roofs at $20,000.) But first “I’d like to do pop-up 
oracles in the city,” she says, “where you have a coffee break and you need some confi- 
Heather Hart. dence, so you go run to an oracle that’s a shrine to confidence.” —Trent Morse 











Trent Morse is an associate editor of ARTnews. 
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